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A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


FOR MIXED CHORUS 


The Angel to the Shepherds _. Topft/Ross 
Four Offertories for Advent __Campbell-Watson 
Ad te levavi 
Deus, tu conversus 
Benedixisti, Domine (with organ) 
Ave Maria 
Noel — from “A Wreath for Waits” Kay 
As | Sat Under a Sycamore Tree — Madrigal Spencer 
Ideo Gloria in Excelsis Deo Kraehenbuehl 
IV 
Make We Merry Willan 
The Twelve Days of Christmas Willan 
An Angel Carol Barab 
INTERMISSION 
Vv 
Carol — based on “The First Noel” 
The Virgin's Slumber Song (with piano) _Reger/ Mack 
Away in a Manger (with organ) Plettner 
A Little Child — Dutch carol (with piano) Gordon 
Vi 
Carol Fantasy for chorus and orchestra Lockwood 


For your own outstanding Christmas Program 
send for free reference copies of the works above 
and for AMP's new Choral Catalogue. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Representing: Bote & Bock * Breitkopt & Haertel * Doblinger * Enoch * Eschig * France Music * Kahnt * 

Leuckort * Nagel * Oesterreichischer Bundesveriag * Philharmania Pocket Scores * Schott * Simrock * 

Sonzogno * Suvini Zerboni * Union Musical Espanola * Universal Edition Distributing: BMI * BMI-Canada * 
Schroeder & Gunther 


ONE WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Qwerty HI-FI sanp 


... the greatest advance in outdoor stage acoustics, beauty, 
color, comfort, convenience and durability combined 


Overly’s Hi-Fi Band Shell is a joint development with Alcoa, 
nationally known acousticians, bandmasters, architects and 
designers. It is the most complete answer to the outdoor stage 
acoustical needs of today and tomorrow. It is a composite 
of the improvements sought by schools, communities and 
others desiring better recreational and cultural facilities. 
Offered in four basic sizes, this Overly unit is adaptable for 
a wide variety of civic and cultural functions in addition to 
live band concerts. 
Features. Durable; all aluminum. Choice of non-fading * 
colors. Provides well dispersed live sound so that, no matter Overly Manufacturing Company 
where the listener sits, he will hear well. Greensburg, Pennsylvania * Los Angeles 39, California 
Write us today for your FREE copy of our new, 12-page, illustrated booklet. 
Contents: history of band shells, and problems with conventional types; supe- scone anegge” | 
rior design and engineering features of the Overly unit, details, specifications, - moon F_ 
applications, site selection and seating plans. Ask for booklet by name: 
“Overly Hi-Fi Band Shell." No obligation. 
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NEW TAPER OF BORE 


NEW TONE HOLE SIZE 


YOURS, IN THE IN EW 
Leblanc Symphonie 3 Clarinet 


Symphonie 
predecessor. the 


The big news in clarinets is the big new sound of the Leblanc 
§ Clarmet!—A turther acoustical refinement of its great 
Symphonie Il. This new head of the world’s first family of clarinets offers 
the ulumate in flexibility, sensitivity and beautiful tone. Acoustical changes 
nive the Svymphonte 4 its bie voice—retined voice, easily 
controlled and instantly responsive from ppp to fff. The Symphonie 3 in 
corporates the same outstanding mechanical features that made the preat 
Symphonie Il the choice of famous clarinetists, students and music 


tors, the world over 


new voice. It's a 


educa 


CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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A BOLD NEWS 
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| i For the thrill of your life . . . for a new tonal dimension in clarinet sound . . 


Music World! 
\COUSTICAL FIRST: new snare oF none 


NEW SOUND 


YOURS, IN THE INE] VW 
Leblanc Dynamic 2 Clarinet 


This is imagination in acoustical engineering! Play the dynamic 
new Leblanc Dynamic 2 Clarinet and you command a big, robust, 
sonorous sound that opens up vast new horizons of technique and 


musical expression, The big new sound of the Dynamic 2 origi 
nates in its new acoustical structure. Add to this the outstanding 


croftsmenship, musicianship and mechanical achievements that are 


a tradition with Leblanc. The results—fabulous! A’ classic, rich 


tone fibre that projects beautifully—a wonderfully in-tune scale 


tcat is perfectly balanced and easily controlled, 
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| Discover this big new sound in the new Leblanc Dynamic Il Clarinet at-your i}: . ae 
| dealers! Most Leblanc Clarinets are purchased upon the recommendations of — = 


“TINY MASTERPIECES FOR 
VERY YOUNG LISTENERS 


20 Extended-play, break-resistant, 78 rpm records containing 114 
musical selections performed by concert artists. There are Mother 
Goose rhymes, favorites from the song books of many lands and 
pieces designed to introduce the youngster to the instruments of 
the orchestra. Masters of music, represented by themes and selec- 
tions from their major works, include Schubert, Brahms, Haydn, 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssohn; among contempo- 
rary composers whose works are performed are Villa-Lobos and 
Ibert 


An 100-page book, divided into two sections designed to serve 
the pupil and the teacher as a guide to the music on the records. 
The book, used with the records, can help the teacher bring about 
a true appreciation of music that will serve pupils as a sound base 
from which to build more complete and continuing pleasure and 
understanding through the years. 
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TINY MASTERPIECES FOR 
VERY YOUNG LISTENERS 


The Book: $2.50 The Records: $1.55 each 


(Special discount on records for schools.) 


information, see your music dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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NASM MEETING. The 34th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Schools of Music will be held November 
27-29, 1958, at the Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Missouri. This meeting will bring 
together the administrative heads of 
some 225 schools teaching music on the 
professional level. Highlights of the 
program include an intensive study of 
the present copyright law and its pro- 
posed revision, an administrator's work 
shop, and a report by Earl McGrath of 
Columbia University on the growth of 
liberal educational requirements and 
their integration with professional edu- 
cation. 

Officers of NASM are: President —F. 
William Doty, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; treasurer--Frank B. Jordan, Drake 
University, Des Moines, lowa; secretary 

Burnet C, Tuthill, Memphis College of 
Music, Memphis, Tennessee. 


COLLEGE MUSIC SOCIETY. The two 
major organizations of college and uni 
versity music educators College Music 
Association and Society for Music in 
Liberal Arts Colleges—-recently merged 
as the College Music Society. Purpose 
of the group is to “gather, consider and 
disseminate ideas on the philosophy and 
practice of music as part of liberal edu 
cation in colleges and universities.” 

Newly elected members of the 1958 
Executive Board of the CMA are: presi 
dent, G. Wallace Woodworth, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; vice 
president, A. Kunrad Kvam, Douglass 
College, New Brunswick, N. J.; secre 
tary, Arthur W. Quimby, Connecticut 
College, New London; treasurer, Henry 
Woodward, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Mian., and member-at-large, Louise Cuy 
ler, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Chairman of the membership committee 
is Henry Leland Clarke, Department of 
Music, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, 


IMC CONGRESS AND FESTIVAL. As 
previously announced (June-July 1958 
Journal, page 2) the International Music 
Council and Festival is being held in 
Paris, France, this fall, coinciding with 
the Seventh General Assembly of IMC 
and the Tenth General Conference of 
UNESCO. The Congress, meeting in the 
Conference Hall of UNESCO's new head 
quarters, October 24-30, carries the 
theme “The Universe of Music and Its 
Different Cultures.” Organized by the 
French National Committee, the Con 
gress brings together scholars and spe 
cialists from many parts of the world 

The Music Festival, under the title of 
“The World of Music -Les Semaines 
Musicales de Paris,” will last for more 
than five weeks mid-October to mid 
November. Organized by IMC in coop 
eration with the French Concert Man 
agers’ Association, the festival assembles 
the largest gathering of musicians, com 
posers and conductors ever to meet in 
Paris, among such’ prominent 
artists as: Yehudi Menuhin, David 
Oistrakh, Ravi Shankar (celebrated Indi 
an sitar player), Isaac Stern, Pierre 
Monteux, Igor Markevitch, Herbert von 
Karajan, Rafael Kubelik, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Karel Ancerl, Nino Sanzogno, Igor 
Stravinsky and many others. Visiting 
orchestras inelude the Berlin, Vienna 
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PROVIDE ALL-IN-ONE PRACTICE AND STUDY SEATING! 


| | 


Model 2718-TA, Opai 
Grey, Bronze, Olive Green 
or Beige are standard — 
other colors available. 


Position of tablet arm 
for band practice. 


PRACTICE A MUSIC STUDY W 


@ Now music teachers can teach theory in the practice 
room with the use of CLARIN dual purpose tablet arm 
music chairs. Students with instruments have complete 
freedom of arm movement for practice as the tablet 
arm folds completely down, out of the way. With the 
tablet arm up, a convenient desk area is made available 
at just the right height for regular class use. Choral 
groups may perform class work and then practice group 
rising without hinderance. 


POSTURE BUILT BACK AND SEAT 
CLARIN Music Room Chair is designed with flat seat 
and erect back to keep student in posture correct posi- 
tion. Seat is at preferred height of 18 inches. Versatility 
is easily obtained as chairs are readily moveable and 
can be completely folded to a 3” thickness for storage 
when required. 


\ CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 67 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE STAMPED IN STEEL 


With complete confidence in the inherent quality 
of Clarin chairs, plus our 30 years of specialized 


product “know how” we take pride in issuing an {_] Please send literature, no obligation ; 
unrivalled 10-year Guarantee with every chair sold. [_] Have a salesman call. ue 
The tangible sign of long term economy is the z 
guarantee date stamped in one leg of each Clarin Name 
chair. It is permanent assurance to all that you 
purchased the best. School 

Address_ 


City 7 State 


4 oe fy warty" te 4 rp Teblet erm reised fer composition. 
Locked in Up Position for Academic 
| 


A SYMBOL OF BLESSINGS 
EXTRA VALUES 


It's an unseen circle of wire 
rolled into the bead of the bell of 
all the Blessing brasses. It assures a more 
perfectly shaped bell, and protects it 
against damage. Seems like a little 
thing until you discover that it’s a 
typical example of the exclusive extras 


built into every component 

of Blessing cornets, trumpets and 
trombones—Blessing’s way of speeding 
the progress of young musicians by 
providing them with professic»al 
quality at student prices. Test- 

play a Blessing and note 
the difference! 


Interesting literature 


and nome of neorest 


dealer on request. 


BLESSING'S BEST BY ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 
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and Czech Philharmonies, the Symphony 
Orchestras of the Italian Radio and the 
Uruguayan Radio, the Zurich Chamber 
Urenestra, and various oriental groups. 
Highlights of the program include a gala 
opening devoted to French music, at the 
Paris Opera House, and concerts in 
which classical works will be inter 
spersed with contemporary compositions 
and oriental music. 

Details on the International Music 
Council Congress and Festival can be 
secured from Jack Bornoff, executive 
secretary of IMC, UNESCO House, 19, 
Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, France. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LIT- 
TLE SINGERS. More than 6,000 choir 
boys from 25 different countries, includ- 
ing several groups from the United 
States, gathered in Lourdes, France, July 
41-7, for the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Little Singers. Highlights of 
the three-day Congress were various 
processions and religious ceremonies and 
two choral concerts. The Very Reverend 
Monsignor Charles N. Meter, choirmaster 
of the Cathedral of the Holy Name in 
Chicago and president of the American 
Federation of Little Singers, headed the 
American delegation of choir boys and 
choir directors 

Founded in 1945 through the efforts of 
Monsigner Fernand Maillet, director of 
the well-known Little Singers of Paris, 
the International Federation of Little 
Singers (New York Office, 119 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.) has grown into 
a world-wide organization with a total 
membership of over 2,600 choirs in &0 
countries on every continent, represent 
ing more than 130,000 choir boys. Over 
300 American choirs belong to this or 
ganization 


NAMM ELECTIONS. Among those 
elected for leadership of the National 
Association of Music Merchants, Ine., at 
the Chicago convention last July: presi 
dent—-Clay Sherman, chairman, Sherman 
Clay & Co,, San Francisco; vice-presi 
dent -Philip Werlein, IV, president, 
Werleins for Music, New Orleans; treas- 
urer -R. Gregory Durham, president, 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago; secretary 

Harley T. Bennett, president, H. T. Ben- 
nett Music Company, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Ted G. Korten, manager, Korten’s, 


Longview, Wash., was elected as 
NAMM'S official representative on the 
board of directors of the American 


Music Conference. 

Also elected at the NAMM convention 
by the members of the Junior Executives 
of NAMM (JENAMM), were: president 
Tanner Chrisler, Aeolian Company of 
Missouri, St. Louis; vice-president 
Paul W. Jenkins, Jr., Jenkins Music 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary 
John Vance, Jr.. Vance Music Company, 
Mason City, Iowa, 

Total registration at the NAMM con 
vention reached 11,205 during the four- 
day sessions. There were 5,050 buyers, 
compared to 4,361 the previous year. 
Exhibits, also up from last year, totaled 
253. “We knew stereo was bound to 
make a lot of noise, so to speak,” noted 
William R. Gard, executive secretary of 
the NAMM “But frankly we didn't 
expect as tremendous and enthusiastic 
a turnout as we saw at the Palmer 
House.” 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
New members elected to the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association Board of Directors 
at the 63rd Annual Meeting of the MPA 
are: Frederick Fox of Sam Fox Pub 
lishing Company; Benjamin V. Grasso 
of Associated Music Publishers, Ine.; 
Geoffrey Gray of H. W. Gray Company; 
Clifford Carter of Carl Fischer, Inec.; 
Rudolph Tauhert of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
and Franco Columbo of G. Ricordi & 
Company. The board of directors re- 
elected Arthur Hauser of Theodore 
Presser Publishing Company as-> presi- 
dent; David Adams of Boosey & Hawkes, 
Inc., as vice-president, and Benjamin 
V. Grasso as treasurer fernard Kohn 
of Elkan-Vogel Company, Ine., was 
elected as secretary. 
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Mark Vili 


Sound fills the classroom from ACA Vietor 
Stereo-Orthophonie High Fidelity “Victrolas’ 


Mark handsome 3-speaker consolette 
New 2-in-1 “Supercharged Chassis’ with leg 
included, Choice of attractive grained finishe 
on laminated hardwoods, 


The world leader in electronics brings the most dramatic 
adventure in sound right into your classrooms... RCA 
stereophonic high fidelity sound! Students hear music and 
speech from stereophonic records exactly as though they 


‘re attending a perf ance » spot. Sound f ‘ tang 
were atte nding a performance on the spot sound from an Mark XI. . . a deluxe portable with 3-speaker 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola bs 
Panoramic Sound System. New Living 
System surrounds every listener. And the low cost of these 
‘nat ts i bit sag the fabul lit Stereo” tone arm. Four-speed “Floating 
ol their performance. case. RCA Victor Auxiliary Speakers available. »y 
Make this your school’s year for the most wonderful sound in Mark Vill... big console quality from 4 e 
the world... the sound you hear only from RCA Victor Stereo- speakers. New “Living Stereo” tone arm with 
Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrolas.” The coupon brings you diamond stylus. Available also with AM-FM 

radio as Mark VIII D. Styled in mahogany, 


a full brochure on all the many new models, as well as conven- 


tional 4-speed record players and tape recorders. Send today oak, maple or walnut veneers and selected 


hardwoods. 


for your copy. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. KL-4 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity 


send my RCA Victor 


“Victrola” brochure right away. 


Please 


Tmk(s) 


WIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA — 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N. J. “9 


ZONE STATE 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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FREE—A current sample copy of any of these anthem magazines, 
on request: 
The Younger Choirs (new 1958). Junior and youth choirs. 
The Choir Leader Anthem Folio S.A.1.B. Moderately difficult. 
The Choir Herald S.A.1.8. Moderately easy. 
f The Volunteer Choir S.A.1.B. Very easy. 


ON APPROVAL—Orgon magazines. A current examination copy 
of either or both of these organ magazines will be sent on 
approval on request: 


The Organ Portfolio. 3-stoff. Moderately difficult. 
The Organist. 2-staff. Easy. Small pedal notes. 


ADVANTAGES of Lorenz Magazines: 


@ Your music dollar will go farther in buying more music (as compared 
with books, sheet music, or octavos)! 


@ There is no risk involved that our music will be too easy or too diffi- 
cult. Lorenz music is tailored to fit your needs! 


@ Yearly, each magazine contains music for special occasions, as well 
as music for general all-around use! 


@ Lorenz's 69 years of experience in publishing church music is reflected 
, by our growing list of satisfied customers! 


Write for our newest catalog listing Octavos, Sheet Music, 
Choir Cantatas, Anthem Books, Organ Books, etc. Lorenz 
has 5 well-stocked branches to serve you promptly and 
efficiently. 


Chicago 28, Ill. 
10903 S. Michigan Ave 


Sacramento 21, Calif. 
3415 Fulton Ave. 


Princeton, N. J. Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Box 89 Dayton 1, Ohio 598 Marshall Ave. 
501 E. Third St. 


orenz Music 
Magazines 


+ When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Summer Term DOFMitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Foll 
June-Aug Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 15" 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC TOUR. 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which will be heard for the twenty-ninth 
consecutive year on CBS Radio this fall, 
completed a seven-week Latin American 
tour in June 1958. The tour, adminis- 
tered by the American National Theatre 
and Academy (ANTA) for the U. S. De- 
—- of State, was conducted by 
zeonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, who joined the orchestra’ in 
Buenos Aires to conduct two concerts 
there. In all, the schedule called for 39 
concerts to be given in some 21 cities 
in 12 countries, Although the arrival of 
the orchestra occasionally coincided with 
local disturbances or tensions, it was’ 
treated everywhere as an emissary tran- 
scending strife. The personal popularity 
of Leonard Bernstein as conductor, 
pianist and good-will ambassador, plus 
his ability to speak fluent Spanish, were 
factors in the success of the tour. 


USA COMPOSERS VISIT SOVIETS. 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, president of the Nation- 
al Music Council, and a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, was named as one of six 
American composers to visit the Soviet 
Union this September to establish con- 
tacts and exchange experiences with 
Russian composers under the terms of 
the United States-Soviet Exchange 
Agreement of January 27, 1958. 

At the time this issue of the Journal 
is being prepared for press, announce- 
ment is received that the other Amer- 
ican composers who have accepted the 
State Department’s invitation are Nor- 
man Dello Joio, teacher of composition 
at Sarah Lawrence College; Ulysses Kay, 
editorial advisor for Broadcast Music, 
Inc.; Peter Mennin, recently appointed 
director of Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore; Roger Sessions, pro- 
fessor of music, Princeton University. 

According to the Agreement, a group 
of Soviet composers will visit the United 
States at a later date. 


OUT-OF-TUNE INVESTIGATION. How 
far out of tune should violinists play in 
a symphony orchestra? This paradoxical 
question will be the kind of problem 
to be studied scientifically at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
under an $80,000 grant made by the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
for research in musical acoustics. Al- 
though there have been musicians for 
thousands of years, relatively little is 
known about what music really is, ac- 
cording to Melville Clark, Jr., assistant 
professor of nuclear engineering, chair- 
man of the M.I.T. committee in charge 
of the research. 

“If all the violinists in an orchestra 
played the same note in exactly the 
same way, the sound would be that of a 
single violin amplified,” explained Dr. 
Clark. “But they play just far\ enough 
apart—in pitch and timing—to achieve 
a richness, an aliveness, which they 
would not have if they were playing 
precisely alike. This minute difference, 
which no musician could measure by ear, 
makes a great deal of difference in the 
sound of instruments. In the laboratory 
we hope to be able to make exact meas- 
urements of such elements. Such re- 
search should enable the makers of 
musical instruments to improve them 
and perhaps even to invent new 
kinds of instruments. It may prove 
to be of help to musicians’ and 
to the designers of concert halls. 
We are very happy that the Association 
has demonstrated such interest in this 
kind of basic research. It is most un- 
usual for a group of retailers to show 
such interest in scientific research in a 
field related to their business.” 


DIGEST SALUTES INTERLOCHEN. Did 
you know that the article, “Interlochen 

World’s Largest Music School,” by 
Karl Detzer (condensed from “Parents’ 
Magazine”), was published in the July 
1958 “Reader’s Digest”? The popular 
monthly devoted five pages of the issue 
to a description of the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. 
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Wiiano... lo the lreasury of musical lileralure / 


“Since the piano was invented it has always been, and will, | am sure, continue to 


be the most important of musical instruments. It remains the greatest key for the 


unlocking of the treasury of musical literature.’ : / 
on 


Howard HANSON 
Mounted reprints of this ad 
Dyrector of Eastman School of Must, 
The Universtty of Rochester. Famous American 
Educator, Pranist, Composer and Conductor 


are available 


Write direct for charts and details of piano acuons specially designed for school and practice 


WOOD AND BROOKS COMPANY © Buffalo 7. N. Y.. Rockford. UL 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO KEYS AND ACT ONS FOR MORE THAN 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-cight 


4 
" 
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CONCERT 
BAND 


SWING YOUR PARTNER .....John J. Morrissey 


Medium-Easy. A Square Dance Tune for Band which captures the spirit 
and vigor of our American folk dance. A pierce to display all the live- 
liness of which your band is capable. 

Full Band $5.00 — Symphonic Band $7.50 


GRIGINAL DIXIELAND CONCERTO........ John Warrington 


(For Dixieland Soloists and Full Band) Medium. This is something 
really different. The brilliant Dixieland writing will make your Soloists 
and Band “sound.” Based on “Jazz Me Blues,” “Ballin’ The Jack” and 
“Original Dixieland One-Step.” 


Full Band $7.50 — Symphonic Band $10.00 


PEANUT VENDOR................. Simons arr. Morrissey 


Medium. A brilliant Concert Band arrangement of this ever-popular 
Latin-American rhythm piece. Audiences and your band, too, will enjoy 
the sparkling melody. 


Full Band $5.00 — Symphonic Band $7.50 
Bruckner arr. Schoettle 


Medium. Anton Bruckner’s Second Mass, one of the master’s best, 
which he composed for military band use as a Mass to be held on the 
field. Rich in sonorous quality. Excellent for bringing out sustained, 
full sounding brasses. 


Full Band $7.50 — Symphonic Band $10.00 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 


Medium-Easy. A _ rich, full sounding transcription. The contrapuntal 
lines remain clear and are easily played. Ist B> Clarinet to E3, Ist Bo 
Cornet from Dtl to G2. 


Full Band $5.00 — Symphonic Band $7.50 


COLONIAL RHAPSODY.................. Edward Madden 


Medium. A_ glittering showpiece based on tunes of revolutionary 
America .. . “Hey Betty Martin,” “A Free America,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” ete. Ist Bo Clarinet to E3, Ist Bo Cornet from small 


Bo to G2. 
Full Band $5.00 — Symphonic Band $7.50 


Write Dept. Y for FREE miniature scores and our complete Concert Band catalog. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 W.. 52nd Street Vew York 19, N.Y. 


A New Carol Collection for Program Planning 


Carols of Christmas 


FROM MANY LANDS 


A find for the music lover! Favorite carols, PLUS the 
more unusual carols from various countries, PLUS original 
carols and arrangements by outstanding contemporary 


composers. 


Arranged for Solo—Duet—Ensemble—Group Singing 
$1.50 


Augsburg Publishing House . Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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CHURCH THAT COULD. “The Story 
Book of the Imaginary Church that 
Could” is an attractive little booklet 
offered by E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin 
Street, Chicago 13, Illinois, as an aid 
to churches, The booklet tells the story 
of how your choir can cause wonderful 
things to happen-—just as the Imaginary 
Church Choir did. The book is free and 
may be obtained by writing to E. R. 
Moore Co. (manufacturers of choir 
robes) at the above address. 


WALL CHART FOR THE BAND ROOM. 
For the orchestra room too and, for that 
matter, for the walls of the general 
music classroom, or wherever music 
students gather. “Wind Instruments 
Through the Ages” is the title of this 
new wall chart published by the W. T. 
Armstrong Company, Elkhart, Indiana, 
and available to music educators and 
students through Armstrong dealers. 
The authors of this comprehensive and 
extremely valuable “concise history of 
the development of the principal families 
of wind instruments” are Norbert Bei- 
hoff and Franklin Reis, Armstrong deal- 
ers. The chart measures 17” x 22” and 
is attractively printed in two colors. The 
subject matter is arranged horizontally 
according to the principal families of 
wind instruments—flute, double reeds, 
single reeds and cup mouthpiece instru- 
ments. Vertically the material is sub- 
divided according to the period in his 
tory at which each development took 
place. The charts are available for 25c 
per chart to cover postage and handling, 
through Armstrong dealers, or direct 
from the W. T. Armstrong Company, Elk 
hart, Indiana. 


ACCORDION HOLDER-CHAIR. Yes, 
there is such equipment and it appears to 
make sense to accordion teachers and pu- 
pils. Fully adjustable for any size or model 
accordion lor player we interpolate]... 
With this holder-chair small children 

boys or girls, even the handicapped—-can 
learn to play and enjoy the accordion, we 
are told by the manufacturers, whose cata 
log also lists numerous other items, such 


as band lyras, tuning forks and bars, 
rhythm instruments, orchestra bells and 
simlar instruments. For a copy of the 


catalog, write B. F. Kitching & Co., Ine., 
9047 Monroe Ave., Brookfield, Illinois. 


“THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA,” 
a film of the “See It Now” CBS Tele 
vision Network report on tamous con- 


tralto Marian Anderson’s singing tour 
of the Far East (telecast on December 
30, 1957), is still in demand by many 


music educators. Contemporary Films, 
Inc. has announced a 16 mm. film for 


schools, libraries, church and civic 
groups is available for rental at the rate 
of $25 for the hour program. The film 


can also be leased at $250 for the period 
ending January 1, 1960. Write Contem 
porary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, 


New York 1, New York 
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These valves 

played “The 
Flight of the 
Bumblebee’ 
17,794 times 


KING CLEVELAND + AMERICAN-STANDARD 


In an exhaustive test, more than 5,000,000 
strokes were put on a set of King student 
trumpet valves. The valves are still good 

as new. Skilled hands take 140 parts thru 391 
separate steps to create every King valve 
assembly. These hands work diamond finish 
nickel-silver to a 1/10,000th inch tolerance. 
Here is the heart of a trumpet. The hands of 
these King craftsmen are the careful link 
between a maze of parts and the swift-smooth- 
sure valve action trumpet players deserve. 
These hands are the reason more and more 
Band Directors choose King. Because King 
trumpets give good sound longer, lead 

a trouble-free life. 


You can specify Kings with confidence. 


Write for free folder on the 
trumpet played by Harry James 


BAND IN STRUMEN TS NN see your King dealer and see 


... Standard of Excellence for 65 years 


for yourself. 


THE H.N. WHITE COMPANY * 5225 SUPERIOR AVE. * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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AWARDS FOR STUDY ABROAD. “Di- 
rectory of International Scholarships in 
the Arts,” published by the Institute for 
NEW CHORAL COLLE( TION! International ieention. is a new guide, 
the first of its kind, which catalogues 
’ awards for study abroad offered by 
LET'S SING A SONG government and private organizations 
| throughout the world in architecture, 

creative writing, dance, design, music, 
painting and sculpture, and theatre arts. 
ARTHUR re) ANDERSEN The publication, Kenneth Holland, presi- 
. dent of the Institute of International 

wet toes ee pene for Soprano, with paucity of awards in the arts in com- 
piano n excellent variety containing many old favorites. parison to those in other fields. The 
CONTENTS: Aloha Oe; Bob White; Dedication (Widmung); Directory, it is hoped, will stimulate 
The Erie Canal; Flowers That Bloom In the Spring; Happy New | further efforts toward expanding ex- 
Year; In Good Old Colony Times; In the Gloaming; Let Me Know; change in an area that has proved espe- 
Love's Old Sweet Song; None But the Lonely Heart; Oh! Lemuel; cially conducive to international under- 
Time Enough; Willow, Tit-Willow; Yuletide standing. IIE is the largest private ex- 
(0 4080) Price 15 change-of-persons agency in the United 
States, administering educational ex- 

change programs between this and 80 


TWO NEW FIELD FORMATIONS other countries, as well as nominating 


| candidates for the Fulbright awards, 
OF OLD FAVORITES: | under which some 175 young American 
| artists are studying abroad. 
U Ss AIR FORCE BETTY co ED Copies of the Directory are available 
oade = without charge at the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, 
(Army Air Corps) New York 21, New York. 


Music adapted and arranged by 
CLARINET FINGERING CHARTS. The 
HOWARD E. AKERS G. Leblane Corporation has recently 
; J issued two clarinet fingering charts pre- 
Two new field formations for each by pared by Leblanc’s educational advisor, 
E. C. Moore, that will be of interest to 
AL WRIGHT | band directors, woodwind instructors 
and clarinetists. One chart is titled, 
“LULS. Air Force” musical arrangement is An easy, interesting arrangement “Basic Fingerings for Clarinet,” and 
interesting, solid and easy. Formations of “Betty Co-Ed” with two flexible the other, “Trill Fingerings for Clari 
are simple and effective yet simple formations } net.” The fingering chart not only gives 
Q2Zaxy Full Band 2.00 Q23k8 Full Band 2.00 | the standard optional fingering for the 
° Boehm system clarinet, but also finger- 
ings for the notes in the fourth 
NEW ...FOR PARADE FIELD ® FESTIVAL CONC ERT register of the clarinet the 
high G to the high C. This is one 
of the few charts available contain 
“UNCLE” HENRY FILLMORE'S cont 
| basic trill fingering chart shows all trills 
on the standard Boehm system clarinet 
ALL-PURPOSE BAND BOOK for one half tone and one whole tone 
above each note on the’ instrument. 
Adapted and arranged by Fingering charts may be obtained from 
Leblane dealers free of charge or by 


HOWARD E. AKERS writing directly to G. Leblane Corpora 


tion, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Arranged by 


Here under one cover are twenty-six of Henry Fillmore’s famous titles 
adapted and arranged to “Sound” on the field, on the street, or on the stage. 
Ever ingle player part (horns included) contribute to the solidarity of | LOTTO FUN. Recently a small package 
this unusual collectior All are easy to play. Here are a few of the famous was received at the MENC Office, which 
title when opened divulged a set of “Sym 
His Honor The Klaxon Lassus Trombone phony Lotto” cards. An peek ‘office = 
periment developed into a staff lunch 
Military Escort Men of Ohio Americans We Th 
The Footlifter Have A Little Fun nour otto tournament. Is proved to be 
such fun for all that the sample set 

Parts, each 50 Conductor 1.50 made its way into homes of several staff 

members. The children also seemed to 
like to play lotto with cards picturing 
62 Cooper Square the various instruments of the sym 


CARL FISCHER, INC. New York 3, N.Y. 


orthodox from 

. . the purpose for which the game was 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS designed by Marceil G. Bishop. Thanks 
to her for an enjoyable introduction to 
Symphony Lotto, which, it is said, finds 
favor among teachers in schools and 
studios throughout the country. 

Jone re rt » 
When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 
Mareeil G. Bishop, 2235 Que Street, 
N.W., Washington &, D. C 


FAVILLA GUITARS, In this age of high 
production and now, automation a 
| sturdy group of men still hand-fashion 
FREE SAMPLE EXCERPT guitars with old world craftsmanship 
Geese brought to this country from Italy in 
See—entirely free—how the TREASURY OF 1890 by John Favilla. The Favilla tra 
/ 7 dition of guitar building dates back to 
SCALES CAN HELP IMPROVE YOUR BAND. the early eighteenth century in Italy, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY To: the time of Stradivari. The design of 
Favilla guitars handed down from 

Banpanp, Inc., 407 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. father to son and refined by each genera 
tion, features a unique “stressed-fan” 

N body bracing. Six classic and eight 
AMO. eee Spanish guitar designs are built to these 
standards and priced from $70 to $400, 

An illustrated bulletin, containing a list 

of music supnly houses and the complete 

story of Favilla craftsmanship, will be 

sent by writing David Wexler & Co. 

823 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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your problem, is solved, 
your teaching will be 
easy 0, breege with 


THE UNIQUE METHODS FOR 
CLARINET - TRUMPET - TROMBONE 
SAXOPHONE DRUMS 


by John Kinyon and Valentine Anzalone 


Why can you relax? ...Here are a few of the many reasons .. . Progress is smooth 
and steady . . . Each step is thoroughly mastered . . . Just enough material is presented 
in each lesson... Graphic presentation of new problems keeps explanations at a 
minimum . . . Application of principles through tunes the student loves keeps him alert 


and interested. Price — $1.00 each 


It’s so Easy to see for yourself. 
We will mail you ONE FREE COPY 
OF ANY TWO METHODS in the 
series. Just fill out the coupon and 


Music Publishers Holding Corp DEPT. H 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send free, single copies of the two Breeze-Easy items checked 
[_] Clarinet Method [_] Saxophone Method 
[_] Trumpet Method [_] Trombone Method 
[_] Percussion Method 


mail it today. 


Name 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- i 
rector and audience. Group performances 4 
“show better’ and have more ‘Audience 

Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8 SET-UP 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding ieqs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and * QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


32”. Complete band stand shown stores — STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


in spoce only 4’ x 8’ x 6° high. 
Write for detailed information * 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. ke SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


2744 5S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLOING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND .FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 


ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH 


The School of Music, Northwestern University 
Theses - Projects - Dissertations 
Classified Cross-Reference Index 
Price $1.00 


Order from Concert Manager, School of Music, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN— 


—LEGISLATION? 
—CERTIFICATION? 
—WORKSHOPS ona CLINICS? 
—STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


MTNA is constantly working in these areas 
for the betterment of teachers and students. Membership in MTNA not 
only indicates YOUR interest in these matters but also enables you 
to give voice to YOUR ideas and opinions and contribute YOUR ef- 
forts to the efforts of others. Join now. Remember that MTNA mem- 
bership includes a subscription to American Music Teacher. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
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BUESCHER CATALOG. Buescher Band 
Instrument Company announces publi- 
cation of a 24-page catalog illustrating 
the company’s, complete line of musical 
instruments and accessories. Of particu- 
lar interest are Buescher’s new Super 
‘400” models, which include a trumpet 
and a cornet designed for professional 
musicians, and new versions of the com- 
pany’s “400” line of saxophones and 
brass. The booklet also includes the 
instruments comprising Buescher’s mod- 
erately-piiced “Elkhart” models, plus 
the company’s “new “Aristocrat” saxo- 
phones, cornets, trumpets trom- 
bones. Teachers, bandmasters and music 
dealers may obtain copies of the catalog 
by writing Buescher Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 


CONCERT MUSIC U.S.A, 1958 is an 
annual survey published by Broadcast 
Music, Ine. for distribution to musical 
organizations as a public service by BMI. 
The survey cites the following figures 
as statistical evidence of the growth of 
U. S. musical culture 1055 symphony 
orchestras (more than half of the esti 
mated 2,000 symphony orchest as in the 
world), representing a growth of 955 
since 1920; more money (50 million) 
spent in 1957 on concert tickets than on 
professional baseball game admissions; 
more than 28 million Americans play at 
least one musical instrument (twice as 


many since 1936), with most of them 
playing the piano million; 158 sum- 
mer music festivals in 1957 77 more 


than in 1955; 541 marching and concert 
bands other than high school and college 
bands; 703 opera groups producing an 


225 


average of seven operas a day; over 22 
educational institutions offering degrees 
in music. These and other facts can be 
found in the 1958 edition of “Concert 
Music, U.S.A.,” available in quantity 
without charge to musical organizations 
by writing to Broadcast Music, Ine., 589 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


UNESCO FACTS. “Questions and An- 
swers about UNESCO” is the title of an 
informative and interesting booklet pub- 
lished by the U, S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. Facts presented 
in question and answer form include a 
description of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, its origin, membership, finances, 
work of the organization, etc. Organiza- 
tions represented on the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO include, of 
course, the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONDUCTORS’ WORKSHOP LEADERS. 
Amherst Symphony Orchestra sponsored 
the third annual conductors’ workshop in 
cooperation with the Erie County Music 
Educators’ Association last spring at Am- 
herst Junior High School in Snyder, New 
York. In the picture, left to right: Philip 
Bley, instrumental instructor at West 
Seneca, New York; Joseph Wincenc, con- 
ductor of the Amherst Symphony Orches- 
tra, organizer of the project; Charles 
Hoffer, music department of New York 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo; Carroll Geiger, director of music, 
Buffalo Public Schools. 
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$137. 50 


‘In silver plate -with case 
= paid 


*The perfect answer for the always provided 
but seldom used E? clarinet parts in band 


Armsliong From the flute shop of Armstrong comes an amazing new E> 

soprano flute — providing an ideal solution to the high woodwind 
the complete line of register in band. Its vastly superior intonation, incomparable 
“open pipe” mstruments. beauty of tone, and complete freedom from shrillness — blending 


with the band rather than standing apart — makes it a natural 
step forward in instrumentation. No transposition 1s needed 


in C and D> the parti tlready there. 
This new E>» soprano is slightly smaller in bore and four 


inches shorter than the C flute. It incorporates all the tradition 


Soprano flute 
n E> : ally famous Armstrong qualities of musical excellence and me 
* chanical stamina. Its effortless response recommends it for even 

elementary beginners. 

ai ie C = Now you can reactivate the neglected E> voice, add sur 

prising new richness to your band’s performance, as well a 


ssibilities of your flute section. See the new 


we utilize the full po 


Arms me op 4 le rs Ye 4 led t 
Modess list of $137.50 ital Armstrong soprano at your dealers. Detailed literature on 


includes this handsome nG request, 
handle 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 


For students majoring in Public Schoo! Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 
Applications for 1959 will be considered after Oct. 1 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Christmas 
Jingle Bells With A Jingle Bass— S.A.B. Catherine A. Cook BS i 
College Sleighride S.A.B _Paul Wyler 25 
© Little One —S.A.T.B. and Junior Choir W. Glen Darst 25 | 
All My Heart This Night Rejoices—S.A.T.B. _Robert Graham 2 | 
The Oxen--S.A.T.B Richard Winslow 25 
CANTATA FOR THE NATIVITY 
S.A.T.B. with Treble Choir Roger C. Hannahs 1.00 
| 
Eloquence Haydn-De Witt 30 
The Spirit of the Lord _.Blasius Amon-Pizarro  .25 
To the Name of Our Salvation W. Glen Darst 25 
The Call of the Sea FE. A. Hovdesven 25 | 
Praver of Moses’ Mother Philip Gordon 25 | 
S.S.A, | 
Three Mountain Ballads _Ron Nelson 35 
My Master Hath A Garden Jerome Neff 25 | 
(Reference copies sent on request) 
ELKAN-VOGEL CC ® INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Part | of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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HERTZ MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven young music artists and scholars 

most of them students or alumni from 
the University of California at Berkeley 

have been awarded Alfred and Lily 
Alice Hertz Memorial Scholarships for 
1958-59. The Hertz awards, varying from 
$1,600 to $3,000 each, are administered 
by the University of California through 
the graduate division and the committee 
on undergraduate scholarships, with the 
cooperation of the department of music. 
However, the awards are open to all 
gifted young musicians throughout the 
nation without restriction. 

The 1958-59 recipients of the Hertz 
Memorial Scholarships are Martin Chu- 
sid, Berkeley, Calif.; Nathan Schwartz, 
Berkeley; Jean Zeiger, Berkeley; Martin 
Picker, Berkeley; Robert P. Morgan, 
Oakland, Calif.; Robert Findlay Cockrell, 
Berkeley, and Jerome Rose, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


YOUNG ARTIST AUDITIONS. The 28rd 
Biennial of Young Artist Auditions of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
is open to entrants in five classifications 

male and female voice, piano, violin 
and chamber music. A $1,000 award will 
be given in each classification, or the 
sum may be applied to a debut recital in 
New York’s Town Hall. In addition, the 
National Artists Corporation is offering 
a managerial contract to one winner. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company will 
audition both male and female voice win- 
ners, and a paid solo appearance will 
be given to one winner at the Boston 
Symphony “Pops” Concert, winner to 
be selected by Arthur Fiedler, conductor. 

District and state auditions take place 
in the early spring of 1959. National 
finals are scheduled for April 19-25 at 
the biennial convention in San Diego, 
California. For information write to 
Helen Havener, publicity director, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 445 
West 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Winners of the 1958 NFMC scholarship 
awards: Ralph McFarlane, Boise, Idaho; 
Betty Jean Butt, Norfolk, Va.; Doris 
Horst, Lancaster, Pa. 


MERRIWEATHER POST CONTEST. 
Shmuel Ashkenasi, 17-year-old violinist 
of Israel and Philadelphia, last May won 
the $2,000 first prize in the third annual 
Merriweather Post Contest, sponsored 
by the National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D. CC. The aim of this 
competition is to find the best pianist, 
violinist or cellist in the high schools 
of the U.S. Shmuel Ashkenasi, this 
year’s winner, a student of Efrem Zim 
balist of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
played the Tchaikowsky Violin Concerto 
in D Major, accompanied by the National 
Symphony under conductor Howard 
Mitchell. The setting was a “Music for 
Young America” concert, one of a series 
sponsored by Mrs. Marjorie Merriweath- 
er May of Washington. 

Susan Starr, last year’s winner, made 
six appearances with the Washington 
orchestra during the season just past 


MASS MEDIA AWARDS, The Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent organ- 
ization established by the Ford Founda- 
tion, is offering approximately twenty 
grants for study and training to indi- 
viduals associated with mass communi 
cations. The Fund has not set any 
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Listen to the Quality of 
Martin Fréres Bass Clarinets 


LUCKY ARE THE STUDENTS who are given the 
opportunity to play bass clarinet, alto clarinet or oboe— 
especially when the instrument is a Martin Freres. A 
whole new world of luxurious sound awaits them... 

to give broadest scope to the interpretations of the 
conductor ...to enhance the musical output of the 
entire band or orchestra. 

There’s no need to substitute for full woodwind color, 
when Martin Freres bass clarinets, alto clarinets and 
oboes can make your job so much easier. Talk to your 
Martin Freres dealer today — or write for detailed 
literature and all-new bass clarinet and oboe fingering 
charts. They’re free for the asking! 


Founded 1740 


Complete Martin Freres Outfits 

No. 10 Bass Clarinet, full Boehm system, 
natural color grenadilla 

No. 9 Alto Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural 
color grenadilla 

No. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory 
system 

No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys, 6 rings 

No. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys, | ring 

No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys 


$590.00 
550.00 
279.00 
299.00 
350.00 


425.00 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
an In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 


MarRTIN FRERES 


September-October, Nineteen Vifty-cight 
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minimum, maximum or average amounts 
for grants. These will vary according to 
the duration and costs of the programs 
agreed upon. 

Deadline date for receiving applica- 
tions is October 15, 1968, and names of 
successful candidates will be made pub- 
lic on April 1, 1969. Training or study 
begins on or after June 1, 1959. 

All inquiries, requests for applications 
and other correspondence, should be ad- 
dressed to Leadership Training Awards 
(Mass Media), The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, 200 Bloomingdale Road, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP. 
The 27th Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fel- 
lowship of $1,300 has been awarded to 
David Ward-Steinman, Alexandria, Lou- 
The Kohler Studio isiana, a 21-year-old graduate of Florida 
State University and a candidate for the 
M.M. degree at the University of Illinois. 

The Fellowship, established in 1931 by 
the late president-emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, David Kinley, in 


ACCEPTED 


pets by teachers throughout the country has proven that the memory of his wife and in recognition 
, : : of her influence in promoting the fine 
Kohler Studio is built to exceed the most exacting requirements for campus, te 
: arts graduates who show unusual prom- 
dependability, durability and tonal quality. Constant use will not weaken its out ise in music, art or architecture. The 
standing fidelity or mar its functional beauty. Available in brown oak, mahogany award is used by the recipient for ad- 
vanced study in his particular field of 

and blond oak. Height 454", depth 24%", width 57%”. See the Kohler Studio and the fine arts in America or abroad. 
For further information on the Kinley 
the complete line of Kohler & Campbell instruments at your Kohler dealer today. Memorial Fellowship, address Dean Allen 


S. Weller, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


& Campbell, Inc OSHKOSH HIGH SCHOOL 2ND PRIZE 
; COMPETITION. James Croft, director 

of bands, Senior High School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, announces the 2nd prize com- 
petition for an original band compo 
7 sition of genuine musical merit. he 
award of $200 cash plus a contract and 

ublication by the Summy-Birchard Pub- 

fishing Company will be awarded by the 

Oshkosh Band Department. First per- 
° ° ° . . formance rights for the winning com- 

m | | | | k 1 Nn u n 1 V e r S 1 t 7 osition el to the sponsoring 
y and, and the composer, if possible, 

should be present for the first perform- 

ance. $50 expenses will be paid in addi- 
tion to the prize, if the distance is more 

than 200 miles from Oshkosh. Scores 
| Wi and hy be the 
sponsors by ovember iInquir- 
aed at u ry should be addressed to James Croft, 

| director of bands, Senior High School, 
bachelor and master of music degrees 


majors in all applied fields Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

theory and composition 
bachelor of music in sacred music 

bachelor and master of music education degrees 

graduate assistantships available 


Granite Falis, North Carolina 


school of music 


for complete information, address 
| harry b. welliver, dean | 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teach y—Music Department 

IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a in the field of Music, let us of 
service = We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of ed mt SIC EDI reg > gf oa ool 
Music and Music Education io the Public Schools, Colle Universities on- ticipants in the 1958 Summer on erence 
, Bes, on Education sponsored jointly by the 
servatories Tulsa Public Schools and the University 
»f Tulsa, left to right: Gerald Whitney, 
C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 €. Jackson Boulevard y he a music, Tulsa Public Schools 
B. Lutton, Asst. Mar. Chicago 4, Iilinols and sponsor for the music education sec- 


tion of the conference; Ida Creekmore, 
Tulsa, president, Oklahoma Music Educa 
tors Association; O. M. Hartsell, pro 
fessor of music education, University of 


p LD Arizona, Tucson, guest consultant and 
workshop leader. Approximately 1,000 
educators attended this unique biennial 
event, which was under the direction of 
Charles Mason, superintendent of Tulsa 


Public Schools and Jess Hudson, super 
BOX i PORTLAND a OREGON intendent for instruction, Tulsa Public 


Schools 
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Now! for the junior high school— 
Two richly varied basic song-texts 
mthenew Togethe 


Many different kinds of opportunities 
for continuing musical growth and 
understanding are Choral 
arrangements of the songs, with op- 
coal arts, are made to serve differ- 
ent school situations where both 
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experience vary. 


Music Sounds Afar 


From every part of the globe, over the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, Music Sounds Afar. No matter where they come 
from, folk and composed songs can tell us about the people, 
their lives and customs, ree, the and dreams. Music can be 
a key to understanding the world in which we live. It can 
unlock the hearts of people everywhere so that all may share 
the experiences of the families of the world 


Proudly We Sing 


Proudly We Sing brings the songs and music of America to 
junior high pupils, presented in the meaningful context and 
framework of our country's history. Some of the songs 
originated here. Some came from faraway countries—favorite 
songs of other peoples. We listen to Americans singing at 
their work of building a great nation. There are songs about 
events that sdicaal aan way of life, and about our lives 
as they are today. 


vocal resources and previous musical 


rwes ing series 


Instrumental parts for many songs, 
as well as fall arrangements for 
others, were planned to integrate 
the vocal and instrumental experi- 
ence. Extensive suggestions for re- 
lated listening and reading are listed. 
Recordings ee these books are in 
preparation. 


Music Round the Clock * Music Round the lown 


Books Lower clementary level (Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2) by 
Music Through the Year * Music Across Our Country 
n 

Middle elementary level (Grades 3 and 4) Wolfe 


the Voices of America * Voices of the World 
Krone 


Upper elementary level (Grades 5 and 6) 


Series Music Sounds Afar * Proudly We Sing 
Junior high level (Grades 7 and 8) 


UBLISHING COMPANY 


Records supplement each book 


Write Music Department 
1010 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO 7 


Fullerton 


7th 
grade Music Sound, 
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This Build-it-Y ourself Orchestra 


Is a Wonderful Project for Your Class! 


fun for the entire class. 


Here is a musteal do-it-yourself project that creative 
players with instru ore printed on white perforated artheard. Figures punch out 
vasily, assemble quichly inte « phony orchestra setup er any other orchestral combination. Your 


clase will find this pfojeet fun to make and fun te ase all year 


Includes complete orchestral fleer plan, plas «a deseription of the construction and individual 
qualities of cach instram 
Price 81.50 per complete set, postpaid, or 906 per vet at subscribers’ dixcount given only te 


of Jr magazines 


Sead order with check ar money order to 


KEYBOARD JR 


the magazines for music appreciation 


WEI. 1346 Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn, 


Dept 


YOUTHFUL VOICES 


Books 1 * 2° 3 


by Don Wright 


These collections of favorite songs fill a long-felt need for material 
especially designed for youthful changing voices. Truly represen- 
tative of the author's wide experience in teaching closses of teen. 
age students, the following are some of its features: 


@ Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time 
j (before the student's interest begins to wone) 

@ A limited range is used in each voice part, so thot all can sing, 
ond yet the book is groded so as to prepare the student for the 
standard school literature 

@ The songs are arranged fo fit all the usual voice combinations 

Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are arranged to sound 


complete without the bass part. Because of the limited ranges used, 
any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful Voices is suit- 


eoch oble for all types of classes. 
FREE THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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New — 
Different — 


Practical — 


All-Weather Shakos 
Rugged — rainproof 
One-piece body 
Tough, resilient 
Light weight 
Oval shape 
Easy fitting 
Better looking 


The choice of thousands 


by OSTWALD 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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Announcing “C” Record Albums for the 


PARTNER SONGS 


BY FREDERICK BECKMAN 


a collection of well - known melodies uniquely arranged 
to be sung in pairs and particularly suited for AS- 
SEMBLY, COMMUNITY, and RECREATIONAL singing 


Contents 
Crevrro Linpo and Viy Bonn 
Home on THE and My Howe’s In Montana 
CHUMBARA and Hark! tHe Vesper Hymn Is STEALING 
Go Tet. lr on tHe Mountain and Sove Fouks Do 
Ler’s Have «a Party and THe More We Ger Toceruer 
and Wanrz, Op. 18 (Chopin) 
THe Guitar and WeSTMINSTER CHIMES 
Ou Susanna and Tue Year or 
Can CAN and Burrato GaLs 
Ma Betta and La Donna E Monte from Rigoletto 
Ta-Ra-Ra Boom-De-Ay and Lonc. Lone Aco 
CARNIVAL OF VENICH with THeves iy Ronpo 
Houa-Ho and Swiss WALKING SONG 
Drow. Ye TARRIERS and Tynom, Tanonu 
Santa and JUANITA 
Tue Gosper Train and Be “Rouxp tHe 
Ann Nien. Ata Day and Swincin’ Low 


PRAVPIN’ and Lirree Davin 


for more information write for cireular +31 


OUR SINGING WORLD SERIES 


PITTS © GLENN © WATTERS @ WERSEN 


You requested it and here they are! A completely new album (1 records) for each grade, 1 through 6. 
his sparkling “C™ series plus the wonderful new “KB” album (5 records) for Kindergartners are avail- 


able to vou now! For more information, write for circular No. 49. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas } Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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THE TEACHING 


STANLEY CHAPPLE 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLI 


INIVERSITY OF 


FRANKLY find these occasions productive of much 
humility on my part. To be invited by my colleagues 
is always to me one of the highest honors that can be 

paid. Not now, to be sure, but for thirty years | did not 

know what MENC meant 
musician. The years | have spent in this country, almost 
ten years at the University of Washington, have taught 

me a great deal. Whether I have come down to earth o1 

still live in the clouds, I don’t know. At the moment | am 

in the clouds. After that performance of Gabrielli by 
the Occidental College Singers,* | feel | have nothing 


I was just a professional 


that I can contribute this morning. The art of teaching 
E:ditor’s note: Mr. Chapple was the principal speaker at the 
traditional “Conference Breaktast,” March 23, 1958, at the [os 


\ngeles biennial convention of the Music Educators National 
Conference. His reference here is to the electrifying singing o! 
the Occidental College (Los Angeles) Glee Clubs, directed 
Howard Swan. Fortunate members of the MENC who shared 
the occasion with Mr. Chapple will appreciate the sincerity «| 
his extemporaneous and spontaneous response to what all preset 
ielt was a memorable musical and spiritual experience of a lifetinx 

in large degree established by the three antiphonal choirs 


by 


placed on front stage and rear balconies, in their singing o} 
Gabrielli’s “Magnificat.”. The Los Angeles Biltmore Ballroom 
filled to every corner with music educators and their friend 


indeed “became a cathedral 
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Copyrt 
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five, number one “ypember October 
ht 1958 by the Music Feducafors National Confer 
txteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.¢ 


in its highest sense, | think, was exemplified for us. | 
single out the Gabrielli because for the moment this 
ballroom ceased to be a ballroom and instead it became 
a cathedral 


all of you) received what we expect from musi 


More important was that | (and | am sure 
a spirit 
ual experience 

When it was suggested that | might speak on “The 
ol 
particularly to the aspects that pertain to conducting and 
1 would like 
first 
requisite is, of course, a thorough understanding of what 


\rt leaching” | decided to limit the word “teaching” 


the training of Our teachers and conductors 
to begin with the definition of a good teacher 
evel subject we are going to teach serence, THUS ally 
thing: second (and this you can't teach), a tremendous 
subject: and third, a 


enthusiasm: tor 


inethods ! 


your 


Rocuniiy at the University of Washington, in draw 
ing up our curriculum for music education, we endeay 


ored to state our goal—-our philosophy and purpose-—iu 


indertaking the teaching of teachers not the teachiny 


i Students but the teaching of teaches Stated sueemetlhy 


— 
4 

ae 

te 

SCC 

Volume bad 


we felt our goal could be best attained by avoidance of 
over-emphasizing utilitarian practices and vocational 
training, and instead striving for a balance that should 
include artistry, beauty and spirituality, 

Now I know that the balance of teaching 
word “balance” I think should be used much more than 
it is used—is a very difficult thing to achieve. By “over 
emphasizing” I refer to the point of view of too many 
student-teachers, students of the universities and colleges, 
“Why should [ study a 
will never 


~and the 


who make comments such as 
Beethoven symphony in conducting class—I 
conduct a Beethoven symphony in a high school.” You 
heard that many times! 

Or, “Why should | take twenty-seven hours of theory ? 
| will never teach counterpoint.” Unfortunately I think 
universities and colleges have heen pressured too often 
into thinking that the training of music education teach 
ers, especially, is a vocational training. | entirely disagree 
If you accept the premise that the 


lave 


with that vi wpott 


fine teacher is someone who really knows his subject, 


then we can never know too much about our subject, 


hecause, after all, a teacher must have his own integrity 
He must know that the finer musician he is in every 
aspect, the finer work he will do as a teacher and leader. 


young generation of new teachers 


at the colleges and universities 


So, guiding our 
every year, I think we 
hould make it as clear as possible to the young people 
that they have, after all, a dedicated responsibility, and 
themselves into as fine musicians as is 


that turn 


humanly possible 


is to 


remember some ot vou that | cliscussed at 
Northwest Convention in Boise in 1957 a topic 
spelled c-o-m 


We tried to find out 


called “The Compleat 
pleat purposely, [| might add 


Musician.” 


what the “compleat™ musician should be. | made some 
points there that | think will come under our heading 
for this morning. If we are going to conduct Gabrielli 


choruses——then we should know something of his brass 
writing for antiphonal choirs in the cathedral, as they will 
throw light on the other aspects of his music. If we are 
voy to conduct a Mendelssohn overture, the more we 
hnow about Mendelssohn's svmphonies 


out Words,” 


perspective of the 


his “Song with- 


his oratorios—the more we increase our 
Mendelssohn overture question. 
In other words, any composer becomes more familiar to 
us when we know the musical horizons of that composer. 

| could quote examples. For instance, a friendly ques 
after “Der 
Fremsehutz Overture’: “What do you know about the 
‘with a vague response indicating he is not even 


tion te the conduetor a performance of 
opera 
ure itis an opera! Atter all, people wrote overtures with 
out hitching them to operas—or did they ? So you meekly 
“ay, “Tf you knew more about the opera 
there —-wouldn’t you know more about the overture?” 


loo often there is complete lack of interest in know 


if there is one 


mg anything more than just the specific job ahead, That 
| cannot believe is, or should be, our goal in the training 


of teachers 


Now we come to the tramung of students, and here, 


of course, is the nub of the matter—one of the reason: 


inv ideas are not popular in some areas. | think we have 


to evaluate very sincerely and with great humility of 


spirit our real purpose of teaching students in high school, 
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junior high, elementary, or anywhere else, Music is an 
art that, unfortunately, can be easily degraded—and 
sometimes the degradation is not realized by the person 
who degrades. 

Music has an entertainment value 
we must be very sure that we do not confuse the issue 
and think of the entertainment quality as being the most 
important aspect of music, music education and music 
performance. | have been accused of being too profes- 
sional. When I was in Arizona, a friend of mine said 
that a conservatory-trained musician in America was 
suspect. | have found that to be very true. | know that 
many of my colleagues who are professionally trained 
are accused of not understanding music education. We 
have dealt with professional musicians. You know, | 
don't think there is any difference at all between any level 
of performance in conducting. There are the same prin- 
ciples to be observed, whether it is a high school or a pro 
fessional orchestra. | remember the great privilege | 
had of conducting, in Sacramento, the All-California 
State Orchestra. I can assure you that at that time | 
had only one technique, which was that of the conductor 
of a professional orchestra, and | treated players just 
like that, and they behaved just like that, and they, 
reacted just like that—and played just like that! We 
must not lower our standards. We don't have to lower 


let's face it. But 


our standards. 

Some will say that all of this is very idealistic, that i 
is not at all practical—but it is practical! | kiiow it ts 
practical because I have seen the results | have described 
happen where the principles of professional artistry, 
heauty and spirituality have been observed. When the 
results haven't happened, it is very likely because these 
principles were not in the mind and soul of the person 
who was functioning. | have been at performances of 
high school groups where | have had tremendous experi 
ences. And | have heard performances of major sym 
phony orchestras under great conductors that were so 
boring, so routine, that they were just unbelievably bad. 
Not one note wrong, not one note out of tune—hbut just 
dull. At high school performances they may have played 
notes that were wrong, they may have been out of tune 
hut they may have caught the spirit of the music. 

If we are to have entertainment, let us have entertain 
ment as such; but please don't let us confuse it with 
the more serious aspect of music. 


Ar the present time there is a great outcry, especially 
in certain states, that the universities are asking too much 
of their students. They are asking them now to be able 
to punctuate a sentence. They are asked more 
mathematics, and some think the arts will suffer as a 
result. | honestly do not believe that. | think some adjust 
ment will be necessary, but music should be and is a 
one of the finest disciplines 


to do 


discipline. It is a discipline 
that we can have. That isn't, of course, the end of music 
that is only the means to an end, but we have to be 
sure that our performing groups are learning discipline. 
So let us define a conductor: 
1. The conductor ts a teacher. Enthusiasm, knowledge 


and understanding of his subject are essentials 


He has a rehearsal technique 


3. Ile requires stick technique, that is, if he wants to 


use one. It doesn't matter. If vou have the first two essen 
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tials, the stick will do what it needs to do. In other words, 
you will convey through your rehearsal technique what 
vour group should learn 

Now, what is the object of performance? Surely, in 
the real sense of the word, it is to give the performers the 
satisfaction of expressing musical ideas of the creative 
artist. The listeners are secondary. Music is essentially 
for the people who are making it. We are fortunate, we 
musicians, that we can bring so much pleasure and expe- 
rience to our listeners. But primarily we must think in 
terms of people who are making music, so that during 
a rehearsal you can teach your orchestra, your chorus, 
your band so much if you know your scores well—that 
the players are, in effect, learning music the whole time. 
To me it is the most important aspect of conducting——the 
rehearsal technique—knowing how to dissect the music 
and show it to the orchestra without very much verbal 
explanation, because don’t you agree also that the finest 
concept of performance is when the chorus, the orchestra 
or the band players know that work so well that they 
can hear exactly what is going on, where they fit in 
that the conductor had really become unnecessary? In 
other tremendously glorified chamber music. 
The players know each others’ parts so well 
not because they have scores 


words, 
not because 
you have taught them 
but because in rehearsing you have shown them exactly 
how the composer has put the work together. You take it 
apart the way he put it together, so when you take it 
apart they hear all that is going on and they at once are 
on the same level as the composer. They have an imside 
understanding. 

Sut so often | hear my own conducting students say to 
an orchestra, “I wish you would play louder there.” One 
day I hope some of those performers will ask “why,” and 
| am afraid that what the young conductor will say is, 
“Well, because the composer has marked it,” or “the 
editor marked it’—and I still hope that some performer 
is going to ask “why.” Because, you see, | have a theory 
again that every aspect of interpretation (except one 


personal intangible )—is logical. 


Oye other small point that | feel | must make con 
cerns repertoire. When you get back to your school, you 
wonder “What am | going to do next season?” So the 
“Oh, | heard the Occidental Choir 
was that exciting—and | am 
they rehearse it 


conductor sits down 
sing Orff this morning 
going to do Orff.” They get the music 

it is tough! Never mind, they are going to do it. Why ? 
Because the conductor wants to conduct that Orff if it’s 
the last thing he is going to do. The day of the perform 
ance comes the singers are 
unhappy 
good, vou have done grievous damage to music and to 


it doesn't yo over very well 
they are in tears because if a performance isn't 


those students. The audience says, “Who is this man 
Orff—don't think much of it.” But the conductor is 
happy ! 

We get very smug and complacent—all of us 
have to shake ourselves out of that and really get back 
and think “next season | am going to do this and this.” 
Why? “Because I think it will be good for my students 
to perform it”—that is the only reason that should exist. 
The audience ? Frankly, as far as the school performance 


but we 


group is concerned, the audience doesn't count one little 
bit—honestly. Those students are there to learn music in 
the finest sense of the word, and a good performance is 
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‘whether the chorus is going to repeat or not 


one of the most thrilling things in the world, Do vou 
know—you, I am sure, have felt as | have at a perform 
ance sometimes, that you are not performing someone 
else's music—you are creating it right there and at the 
moment, a certain spontaneous something that 1s un 
helievablv beautiful. And the strange thing is that every 
performer feels that. And you come on stage and there 
they are in tears of happiness. What a wonderful 
experience ! 

If you can do that 
lucky. But that once is enough. That once has given those 
performers something they will never forget. In twenty 
vears’ time they will say “Do you remember when we 
A bad performance 


once every live years Vou are 


performed the Mozart Requiem?” 
is also remembered: “Do you remember that perform 
ance? | was ashamed of it.” That is because, as a rule, 
the repertoire has not been carefully chosen with a view 
to the people who are going to perform it. That is just 
as true in the professional field-——just as true. 

Axp finally, we, in a way, in 1958, are domgy a great 
disservice to music. We have over-concertized music. | 
am sure that Johann: Sebastian Bach, when he wrote his 
Magnificat, never imagined that it could be performed 
eleven nights in a row. | am sure that Beethoven never 
conceived of his Fifth Symphony being played on tour 
You know——I know—:music 
wasn't written for that purpose. Repetitions are very, 
very bad things, professional or non-professional, We 
should avoid them as much as we possibly can, because 
if we are not very careful we begin by exploiting our 
Surely that is not part of our job as music 
And if we could get 


thirty-two nights in a row. 


students. 
educators—to exploit our students 
back to the way those composers thought of music as 
something very precious—something very unique—a 
performance of the B Minor Mass, one performance of 
would you want to sing in that Occidental 


next two weeks 


the Gabrielli 
Chorus and do that Gabrielli for the 
What is it going to do to poor Gabrielh 

Now, | don't know 


so | hope 


twice a day? 
what is it going to do to the chorus 7 


Mr. Swan will forgive me if they are—but | have a feel 
ing that he wouldn't ask them to. Because, you know, 
vou can pull out emotional stops only so often, and then 
We humans, fortu 
say, 


you can't pull them out any more 

nately, aren't made like automatons, machines that 
“Tomght | am going to interpret this music beautifully 
don't know—-you don't know 
something that is in the spirit of man; tomight we may 


just have that wonderful spirit, but the next mght we 


nobody knows. It is 


won't. 


people talk about) discipline—discipline 

I would just like to repeat a very obvious 
It is so obvious that you will 


discipline 
remark | made at Yakima.* 

vou will have thought it yourself. What is 
Discipline is the sum total, | think, of all 
You by your 
rehearsal 


have heard it 
discipline 

that | have spoken about this morning 
knowledge, by your understanding, by vour 
technique, by your human qualities, command the re 
pect of your performers. That is just as true, if not 


more true, of the Los Angeles Philharmonic as of your 


high school orchestra Have vou ever seen a major 
*This refers to the 1957 state meeting of Washington Music Educaty 
\ssociation, held in Yakima, Washington 
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orchestra working with a conductor whom they did not 
respect’ It is a rather terrifying experience. Why 
lhey don't respect him, but they very often like him! 

Now we, 
earn the respect of our young people, our old people- 
and we can only do that if we are sincerely 


with our tremendous responsibilities, must 


ve rybody 
interested in the art of music, and not in showmanship 
or exploitation of students 

It is a fallacy to think the scientists are trying to de 
If we can keep a balance in our musical 


molish the arts 


program to show everybody that our music is really fine, 


that it really has substance, that it is really something 
molding the characters of our young people—then we 


need never fear the scientists; on the contrary, we will 


have their grateful help. 


[The foregoing article was extracted from the tape recording of 
Stanley Chapple’s extemporaneous address at the Sunday morning 
Conference Members Breakfast, one of the highlights of the bril 
liantly successful biennial convention of the MENC in Los Angeles, 
March 1958. In cold print the excerpts barely do justice to the speech 
which held the rapt attention of the auditors and brought the speaker 
standing ovation 

Reprints of the article as printed here are available to Conferenc: 
members without charge. Please send a stamped self-addressed en 
elope to your headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.] 


which decorates this issue 


ol the 


COVER SKETCH 
Music Epucators JoUuRNAL may, to 
some, at least, seem facetiously out of tune 
with current agitations and apprehensions. It should 
be known that the cartoon was drawn some years ago 
by a far-seeing friend of music education during a 
previous period of our economy when many people 
disturbed regarding conditions which they 
thought might negate the advances made by musik 
and the 


were 
arts in the education 
said, “children of out 
and every fall.” Of 


other program ol 


Inevitably,” he nation are 
back to school this fall 


course, he was right, and subsequent events helped lo 


sustain his contention that “it is silly to be down 
hearted at times when gloom is inappropriate to out 
true faith. We can go about the business of over 
coming difficulties just as cheerfully as the boys and 
gitls do go back to school, even though they are not 
happy that vacation is over. We all know that schools 
will open each fall, and will continue to open each 
fall. But isn't it a good thing that those who go back 
the kids? 


necumb to the urge to postpone the in 


to school are (;rownups, it has been noted, 
Cetin 


evitable 


A Nyway, who is pessmuistic ¢ There is ample sub 
stantiation for the conviction that the American pro 
gram of education cannot be more than momentarily 
threatened by extraneous influences. Apparent 
threats, actually, hac the effect of 


tightening, heightening and brightening those aspects 


have beneficial 


among the essentials in 


The chief problem has 


of edueation regarded as 


the American way of lite 


heen to decide what, in balance, are the essentials: 
(Our system of education seeks to develop citizens 

who can and will make intelligent choices in a free 

society,” says Lyman V. Ginger, past 

president of the National Education Association 

‘We need mathematicians and scientists to explore 


We need business and labor leaders 


new tLrontiers 
legal nunds and public administrators who can 
operate a government of free men in a complex tech 


We need doctors and nurses for health 
We need musicians, ministers, 
who can serve the spiritual and 


nological age 
of body and mind 


artists, poets 


esthetic aspirations of a free peopl 


BACK TO 


SCHOOL 


all, we need qualified educators to teach all the 
pupils who will enter these callings.”’* 

Yes, the light touch of the “Back to School” cover 
cartoon need not detract from its inherent signifi 
cance. The one great American fact that most 
bothers jealous enemies of the U.S. is that our 
schools opened this fall—and will open next fall 
and every fall forever thereafter. 

Let it be said again: If our faith and works are 
adequate, music can have its deserved importance 
in the school hours and the home lives of the boys 
and girls, the citizens of tomorrow. 

“Our Future Goes to School Today.” Those who 
teach and all who serve education, have greater field 
and greater protessional ard business prospects 
ahead than ever before in the history of this country. 

Sut there can be no compromise with efficiency, 
effectiveness and values. The current examinations 
of all that pertains to maintaining a balanced pro- 
gram in education indicate no lessening of the 
need for music. Indeed, the prospects for those who 
serve through music are brightening, if the challenge 
of the “tightening and heightening” demands of the 
age are squarely met by the persons who expect 
to find a market for their services or products in the 


field of music education. 


Music epucators ev erywhere will sense the eon- 
lidence with which these lines are written when they 
read the statement on page 33 regarding the arts pro- 
vram announced for the next annual convention of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
rhe general plan for the AASA Atlantic City meet- 
ing, February 14-18 1959, has had preliminary re- 
lease, and the news already may have reached many 
JouRNAL readers. The MENC is grateful to AASA 
President C. C. Trillingham and Executive Secre- 
tary Finis Ek. Engleman for the privilege of pub 
lishing an authorized preview of the program in 
the Fall “preview” issue of the JOURNAL. 

C.V.B. 


*Excerpted from President Ginger’s article, “Let’s Keep Our 
Balance in Education,” published in the Journal of the National 
Education Association of the United States, February 1958 
Single reprints of the complete article, printed in an attractive 
four-page folder, are available free from MENC, 1201 Sixteenth 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please send stamped self-ad 
dressed envelope. Quantities for local distribution are available 


it 35 cents per dozen 
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bU NOT INTEND to discuss mu- 

sic as science or art. I am deep- 

ly interested in the functional 
role of music in Western culture 
and particularly in the system 
of public education we have de- 
signed to assure the survival and ad- 
vancement of Western culture and 
the people who will live within it. 
lu other words, | am interested in 
music as a dynamic experience in 
the lives of people, the structure of 
their individual personalities, and 
the pattern of the democratic culture 
in which they choose to live. 

It has been said that we are liv 
ing in an age of function; we are 
interested mainly in the profitable 
advantage that human experiences 
have to offer in the lives of people. 
As far as music is concerned, let us 
discuss today, therefore, not so 
much the essential qualities of music 
as a structured science and art, but 
the internal and external effects of 
music on human beings. In other 
words, let our interest lie in’ the 
impact, influence, the profit, if you 
will, that music produces for people 
living within our culture. 

Psychologically, art may be said 
to be a socialized expression in 
symbolical terms of an individual's 
attempt at reconciliation with so 
ciety. It is in the nature of what 
Freudians call “sublimation”—the 
individual's method of projecting 
and integrating his own internal 
forces into the cultural pattern in 
which he lives. The artist finds a 
way through his own symbols to 
create a pattern of communication 
that will unite people into an emo 
tional and intellectual intimacy with 
the forces of their social culture. 

Now the culture which people 
create as their social way of life is 
never a permanent and stable struc 
ture. It must continuously and per 
sistently be recreated or else it dies. 
It is not a structure that in itself 

Dr. Mones is assistant —es in 


charge of personnel, and chief examiner, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 
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can ever have the quality of per- 
manence. Many thinkers 
Spengler and Toynbee have pointed 
out that unless human beings are 
able constantly to deepen and re 
fresh the creative processes that 
established their culture, their cul 
ture itself becomes moribund. It 
is only art that permits us to see 
and feel things without the dimen- 
sion of time. Scientists know that 
when you throw things out, time 
goes out too. But the association of 
the human personality is enduring. 

I think that all this gives us the 
primary clue to the role of music in 
Western culture. Music furnishes 
an experience that gives us a sense 
of eternal values. It removes us 
temporarily, if only at times, from 
the material and technical which are 
today the qualities of our Western 
economic life. It removes us from 
the operational, the practical, the 
organizational aspects of Western 
culture which, it is true, make for 
the great abundance of our material 
comforts but which leave us with 
a sense of futility. 


Avoom present time, in our cul 
ture particularly, there is operative 
a strong current of anti-intellectual 
inn. Too many of our young peo 
ple permit their minds and souls to 
fall to rest when they are provided 
with a girl and an automobile. Too 
many of us permit our souls to fall 
asleep after a good dinner. About 
us today there are people who stress 
the futility and even the immorality 
of higher education. There is a fear 
and dislike of “egg heads.” There 
is apprehension about changing so 
cial and intellectual values. Our 
great rewards go not to the intellec 
tual but to the entertainer, the man 
ufacturer and the banker. ‘There is 
a distinct suspicion of people who 
believe in “man’s right to knowledge 
and the free use thereof.” In the 
words of Tocqueville, we are afraid 
of people who indulge in “visionary 


speculation.” A culture that is too 


Our American Democracy 


anxious and apprehensive about 
fluctuation in intellectual values is 
too dangerously rigid for survival. 

Now I am not interested today in 
the effect of this cry against in 
tellectualism in political or economic 
areas. | am, however, interested in 
the amiable scorn and contempt that 
successful people frequently  evi- 
dence against music and the arts. | 
am interested in the fact that our 
culture threatens to divest itself of 
that spiritual assurance of  per- 
manence that can come only through 
such experiences as are allied to the 
artistic and the religious way of life. 
ln short, I believe that our Western 
culture may become too strictly a 
pattern of scientific research, tech 
nological implementation, expert so- 
cial control, streamlining of domes 
tic conveniences, assurances of 
economic security, all of which are 
fine and desirable, but devoid of 
those artistic experiences that add 
a sense of permanence and value to 
the structure of our personality and 
our society. I am afraid, too, that 
there is evidence that we may have 
a tendency to accept art only if it 
supports our economic principles 
a practice only too prevalent in 
totalitarian societies. ‘There is plenty 
of evidence of campaigns to evaluate 
and censor art on the basis of 
whether it does or does not confirm 
and exalt the economic convictions 
of our culture. 

I do not believe that art should 
pluck itself from our cultural roots. 
On the contrary, | believe that great 
art must have its roots in the very 
tensions and aspirations of our cul 
ture. Lut having its roots firmly 
in our cultural soil, art can still seek 
the reconstruction of patterns of 
value. Personally, | am inclined to 
helieve in the positivism of thinkers 
like Poincare and Mach, to the ef 
fect that even art must offer some 
positive value to human life. Art 
1s essentially, as we have said, an 
attempt at a spiritual and emotional 
relationship. It is the way that some 
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people have of establishing their 
emotional contacts and adventures 
with their fellow men. And its value 
must he not in its own structure and 
ymmetry so much as in its effect 
on the total social relationship. Both 
Jung and Suttee have pointed out 
that there exists in our culture to 
day a tabu against tenderness. We 
are atraid of expressions ol love and 
affection among people and seek all 
orts of devious rationalizations and 
personality masks to hide our feel 
ings of love from our fellow beings 
Perhaps some of our modern art in 
conscious obscurity. is a 


the artist seeks to 


its very 
mask by whicl 
conceal from general recognition 
sentiments agaist which there ts a 


tabu 


"Te rreservation of our West 
ern culture demands human beings 
so excellenth 
ality that they will be able to sustain 


structured in person 
and advance the culture. This means 
people whose personalities involve 
not only relationships to the ma 
terial, scientific, and pragmatic as 
pects and stimuli of our culture, but 
this demands people into whose pet 
sonalities there have been built Com 
ponents of spiritual calmness, emo 
tional assurance, and tender faith 
Phese qualities can be built only by 
artistic experiences, and the respon 
sibility lies with us, the teachers of 

| think vou will agree with me 
that we teachers of music have 
viven this concept very little study. 
We teach music more or less in 
stinetively, naturally, automatically. 
We seek to make our pupils enjoy it, 
to develop talent, to teach the play 
ny Of mstruments, to organize o1 
We let pupils join in folk 


singing and in hymns, and when we 


chestras 


feel relaxed and confident, in popu 
lar jazz. We let them howl to “rock 
and roll,” oecasionally join in the 
sentimental ballads of the gaslight 
age, believing that it is our duty to 
recognize such aspects of our cul 
ture \t 


when retired faculty members come 


graduation parties, and 
home, we sing “When Irish [ves 
\re Smiling” or “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream.’ 


we piven pentuine 


But, honestly, have 
and penetrating 
thought to what we are really trying 
to do with the positive values of 
music to our pupils, to the levels of 
aspiration at which we should aim, 
to the problem of elevating taste 
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and intellectual appreciation, to the 
great need of establishing respect 
and devotion for musical achieve- 
ment, to the possibilities of music 
in liberating the human spirit, to the 
effects of music as emotional com 
munication in the field of human re- 
lationships ? Have we given thought 
to the tonic effect of music on the 
regressive aspects of our culture ? 

Personally, | do not know of any 
educational field in’ which less 
thought has been given to such pur- 
poses, goals, and objectives. We 
have provided little enough to ex- 
plain what we are about. We have 
been assuming that music is a good 
natural thing, like fresh air, and 
that all we need to do ts expose 
pupils to it. I know of at least one 
highly regarded private and expen- 
sive high school in which absolutely 
no music is taught apart from the 
indulgence of singing the praises of 
the Alma Mater. For instance, what 
is the basis for the great apparent 
need in our culture of the raucous 
rhythms which sound in our taverns 
and night clubs? Is it some animal 
repression that our culture must 
release? Is it some terrific confusion 
or anxiety in our Western way of 
life that can be shouted down in 
“rock and roll”? Is it some fear of 
cultural death and disillusionment 
that we drown out in our barbaric 
shouting ? What is it? It is not my 
intention to seek an answer. It ts 
ny conviction that it is our job as 
teachers of music to be interested 
in finding the reason, 


I am sure of one thing. We 
teachers of music have far greater 
duties than 
pupils to patterns of sound and mel 
ody. We need, somehow, to find 
ways of relating music to the emo- 
tional, intellectual and personality 
growth of our pupils. We must 
make music condition their feelings 
and their taste. We must seek to 
make the reaches of their soul and 
intellect enter 
music. We must seek to make music 
play a tranquilizing and maturing 
effect in forming their personalities. 
We must seek to make music affect 
their relationship to other people 
and to themselves. We must make 
them eagerly aware of music in their 
daily lives, at work, and at rest. We 
must seek, even while they are en 
gaged in the transient activities of 
their lives, to help them capture the 


simply exposing our 


the experience of 


rapture of  cternity, achievable 
through music, even for fleeting 
seconds. We must help them to make 
of music more than a minute's in 
toxication or an hour's hysterical 
escape from fear, frustration or 
futility. 

| am, myself, much devoted to the 
science of psychology. But I believe 
with George Santayana that to feel 
beauty is a better thing than to un- 
derstand its scientific aspects. To 
use one’s imagination, to love the 
hest, to feel a vivid faith in eternity 

this is even better than to know 
the “how and why.” The great mu- 
sicians who can express such a great 
experience and stimulate us to go 
through it render a service that no 
scientist can. And when to such 
experiences of the soul we can add 
an appreciation of the intellect, life 
hecomes as complete as God has 
a program of music education : 


Now, | wonder whether | night 
sententiously offer some principles 
which | believe should be basic to 
a program df music education ? 


1. Edueation, through music, should 
operate as a growing experience in learn- 
ing, in development, in judgment. It 
should not be a simple experience in the 
indulgence of a need or appetite. In our 
teaching of music we should have in mind 
the maturity of interests, the growing 
assurance of judgment, the evolution of 
higher levels of choice. Too many of us 
have been content to teach music as a 
temporary satisfaction without aspiration 
or concern for the expansion of interests, 
judgment, taste, and understanding. | 
cannot understand why most teachers ol 
music today seek to avoid the technical, 
mathematical, linguistic and scientific 
aspects that underlie the art of music. We 
have too readily permitted ourselves to 
adopt the semantic fallacy that the mind 
cannot be disciplined. The fact is that 
the human mind can be given direction, 
dimension, and structure by a study of 
the scientific principles that are primary 
to an art. It is, of course, true that not 
everybody can study with profit the struc 
tural and mathematical elements of music 
But to those who can, should be given 
the opportunity. There is great potential 
in active interest leading to genuine study 
in the intricate aspects ot musical science 

2. Music, like any art, must add to the 
abundance of our satisfaction. Any art 
is essentially fulfillment or realization, 
symbolically, it is true, but productive of 
internal satisfactions. Music, like religion, 
must be sustaining, nourishing, strength- 
ening, and yet not devitalizing to our will 
or need for action. So that tied up with 
our instruction in music must be elements 
of contentment and satisfaction 

3. Music can afford us the greatest joy 
attainable by human beings, the joy of 
creativity. A tune composed by a child 
is an intense creative experience. 

4. True education, through art, must 
involve sharing of human experience. 
Surely, art provides a vicarious and sym- 
bolic sharing of experience, but it is at 
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..and this is just the beginning 


of a busy day for the versatile 
Hammond Organ! 


In today’s schools, you'll find the Hammond Organ busy all day 
long, enriching all sorts of activities. You'll hear it at assemblies. 
In the gym class. With the choral group. In the music class. At the 
basketball game. In the adult education courses. 

Whatever the occasion, you'll have just the kind of music you 
need. For the exclusive Hammond Harmonic Drawbars provide a 
vast tonal range—thousands of tone combinations to play every- 
thing from the liveliest pop tune to the most majestic classic. 

And wherever you want music, you can take the Hammond 
Organ there! It’s easily moved about, fits into a small space. No 
installation needed—you just plug it in. And anyone who plays a 
a piano can readily learn to play the Hammond. 


FREE BOOKLET...shows how your 
school can raise money for an organ aa 
Mail coupon today for free booklet, ““How To Get 
a Hammond Organ for Your School.”’ Check coupon 


also for information on a free showing of Hammond's 
sound-color film, ““The Kind of Music You Want.” 
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hammond onan 


Financially, too, the Hammond Organ is a good investment for 
your school. You'll never have any tuning expense—the Hammond 
can never get out of tune. It will give years of service—in fact, no 
Hammond Organ has ever been known to wear out! 


There’s a Hammond Organ to fit your needs and budget. Ask 
your Hammond dealer for a demonstration, without obligation. 
Prices start at $1,350 f.0.b., Chicago, for the Spinet model. 


Hammond Organ 


music’s most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 

4230 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Please send free copy of “How To Get a Hammond Organ 
For Your School.” 
Please send information on free showing of “The Kind of 
Music You Want.” 

Name 

Address 

Zone State 


School Your Title 
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ts best when experiences are shared by 
people companionably attuned 


Art, at its best, is not cultist nor 
private, or a doctrine meaningful only 
But, as the semanticists 
iy, it ws best when it has achieved an 
irea of perfect socialized understanding 


to a select few 


surely, one person may attain a sense ol 
delight when he is privately 
symbolism of 


uperlative 


in-the-know” as to the 


ol social, economic, or political material- 
ism. It should relieve us of those guilts 
and anxieties prevalent in our Western 
culture resulting from fear of idleness, 
non-contormity and ease. Our Western 
culture, with its emphasis on toil, achieve 
ment, and success has, from childhood up, 
inculeated in us a sense of guilt when 
we indulge in artistic play. Totalitarian 
culture, with its aggressive push toward 
economic expansion and its emphasis upon 


loaves of bread. Our great problem is 
what to do with our surpluses. We have 
provided more automobiles than we can 
sell, more grain than we can eat, more 
clothing than we can wear, more news- 
papers than we can read, and more movies 
than we care to see. We are rich in re- 
sources beyond the most fantastic avarice 
ot megalomaniacs. Yet, if our Western 
culture is to survive and advance, we 
must sell some of our material loaves for 


ome great work of art, but there is a 
sharing of an artistic 


the material, is fast developing even more 
such intense guilts. We must learn to 
play without compunction, and the great- 
\rt is at its highest when it can est of play is art 

temporary, the parochial and 10 


more spiritual nourishment 


finer joy im the 


experiences 


In the fullness of time the battle 
for survival will be won, and not by 
guns and tanks and guided missiles. 
These, I necessary 
when ruthless envy 
hecome aggressive against our exist 
ence. But, inevitably, survival will 
he achieved by that culture and those 


the 


\rt has the terrible power of giv 
ing splendor, majesty, and nobility to 
whatever it chooses. The artist has the 
dangerous and terrible capacity to invest 
even villainy with the emotional aura of 
majesty. Eland in hand with any artistic 
education must go an education in the 
moral and ethical realities of human life 
ul human relationship. The artist, with 
no ethical sense can, whether we like it 
or not, exert great influence toward con- 
cence vietion and belief in the unethical, the 


the provincial into a comprehensive and 
universal human experience. And when 
we teach, we must find ways of relating 
the local to the global, the provi ial to 
the universal, the community to the world 


suppose, are 


ambition and 


7. Survival will be achieved by that 
attains the most mature 
level and assurance of spiritual security, 
that culture 
zor ol art as 


culture which 


vhich will expand its hort 


people within it who are best attuned 
in spirit, intellect, and faith to the 
quality that is closest to immortality. 


it expands its horizons ot 


& Kedueation im music must involve untrue and the unreal. 
the development of the critical and lin 11. True education means maturity That kind of happiness that resides 
guistic capacity. No education is complete the ability to accept truth, extend love, in the tranquil personality, in the 
it 698 purely organic enjoyment, grant torgiveness, extend tolerance, seek oer 
sencely valuable thaush ic meyv be. It understanding, and to accept the tribula heauty of faith, in the faith in beau- 


organic en tions of life, to face maturity with dig 
critical nity The teacher of music, even as he 
must be the stimulus and the 


hecomes complete when the 
harmonized with 
powers of the mind 


sul ONnSCIOUS 


tv, in the capacity for love, and in 
the resources of dignity and cour- 
age will endure, and it is that kind 
of personality which must have real 


poyment 1s 


capacity when the teaches, 
md the example 
levels of the Then an 12 


eclucational experience is complete 


responses ot the 


system combine 


An old Indian proverb says this: 
“If vou have two loaves of bread sell one 
9 Kdueation, through music, should aml buy hyacinths.” What I am saying 
i sense of values independent is that mm our culture we have too many 


education through real music for 
structure. 


its hest 


to us 


THE 1959 MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


It will be noted that the six 1959 MIENC conventions cover 
the span trom January 23 through May 10. This change 
to a longer period with wider calendar spacing between most 
of the meetings is in keeping with the general procedures 
approved by the membership, which may lead to significant 
developments in the pattern of national and division meet 
convention, the ings. National, division and state officers and boards are 
collaborating in the effort to work out plans compati le with 
the vastly increased demands on leadership and membership 
due to the expanded activities developed through the growth 
of the federated state music educators associations, as well 
as to the multiplying activities of the over-all MENC pro 
gram. The biennum affords an appropriate time for initia 
tion of new ideas which will contribute experiences of value 

Information regarding the 1959 conventions will reach all 
members through the mail. 


for the nineteen-fitty-nine division meet 

| ings of the Music Educators National Conference begins 
carlier in the vear than ever before. Eastern will meet Jan- 
uary 23-27 at Buffalo, New York, in a jomt convention 
jointly planned with the New York State School Music Asso- 


Chicton 


Berause of the advanced dating of the 
astern biennial leadership and planning meeting in New 
York City was convened at the end of the 1958 school year 
(June 13-15). Southwestern 1959 convention also is sched 
uled earlier than usual—February 22-25—and theretore the 
preparatory planning meeting was held August 23-24, 1958 
it Wichita, Kansas, the locale chosen for the 1959 South 


Planning meetings and conventions for 


western convention 
the other four divisions will follow later in accordance with 


the chedule printed below 


1958 Planning and 
Leadership Conference 


Division 1959 Convention 


January 23-27, Buffalo, N.Y. 
February 22-25, Wichita, Kans. 


Was held in New York City, June 13-15 


Was held in Wichita, Kansas, August 23-24 


Southwestern 


March 4-7, Seattle, Wash. 


Northwest October 10-11, Seattle, Wash., Olympic Hotel 


March 22-25, Salt Lake City, Utah 


October 17-18, Fresno, Calif., Hotel Californian 
(Utah members, October 3-4, Salt Lake City, 
Hotel Utah) 


Western 


October 17-19, Athens, Ga., Univ. Continuing 
Ed. Center 


November 22-23, Chicago, Ill., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel 


Southern April 3-7, Roanoke, Virginia 


North Central May 7-10, Chicago, Il. 


College Band Directors National Association: Biennial Convention, University of Illinois, Urbana, December 19-20, 1958. 
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Kastern 
Planning Conference 


ELEMENTARY. One of the working groups into which the Eastern 
Planning Conference at New York was divided to expedite the 


general session discussions. Other groups are pictured on this page. 


% Standing (left to right): Helen B. Kilduff, New Britain, Conn.; 
Evelyn W. Becker, York, Pa.; Charles H. Davis, Mineola, L.1., N.Y. 
Seated (left to right): Elvin L. Freeman, Eastern Division Mem- 
bership Chairman, Seaford, L.L., N.Y.; Madeline F. Perazzi, South 
Portland, Maine; Agnes B. Gordown; Jennings Butterfield, West 
Orange, N.J.; Henry P. Zimmerman, Chairman, NIMAC Eastern 
Division, Roselle, NJ. 


JUNIOR HIGH. The working groups gathered in huddles right in 
the general assembly room. @ Seated across table (left to right): 
Fern L. Zipse, Springfield, Mass.; Evelyn D. Springstead; Katherine 
A. Ela; William N. Reeves, New York State Assistant Supervisor 
of Music, Glens Falls, N.Y.; Joseph Trongone, Band Delegate to 
NIMAC Board of Control, Weat Roxbury, Mass. @ Seated foreground 
(left to right): David B. Kozinski; Mary E. English (chairman of 
the committee), Potsdam, N.Y.; Mary M. Hunter, Eastern Division 
Past President, Westminster, Md.; Maurice CC. Whitney. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. Standing (left to right): Arnold Clair 
(chairman of the committee), Kingston, R.I.; Mary M. Hunter; 
Frederic Fay Swift, Editor (New York) School Music News, Maryland, 
N.Y.; Joseph G. Saetveit, New York Supervisor of Music, Third 
Vice-President, New York State School Music Association, Albany, 
N.Y. @ Seated (left to right): Oleta A. Benn, Member MENC Music 
Education Research Council, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Kasilag, Philip- 
pines; William S. Larson, member Editorial Committee Journal 
of Research in Music Education, Rochester, N.Y.; Harry A. King, 
Fredonia, N.Y.; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Past President, New Jersey 
Education Association Dept, of Music, Jersey City, N.J.; Frank E. 
Stachow, Chairman, National Association of College Wind and 
Percusssion Instructors, Eastern Division, Annville, Pa.; Lee Chris- 
man, Chairman College Band Directors National Association, 
Eastern Division, Boston, Mass. 


SENIOR HIGH, It’s remarkable how much work you can accomplish, 
if you work it right, said Eastern Pres, Roberts. @ Seated across 
table (left to right): Mary Elizabeth Lane, Lititz, P’'a.; Robert M. 
Cook; William A. Lauer; Wendell S. Withington; Elwood 8S. Miller, 
First Vice-President, Pennsylvania MEA, Springfield, Pa.; Ronald 
C. Teare, Editor PMEA News and Member MEJ Editorial Board, 
Greenville, Pa.; Carroll C. Geiger; Fred Williams (chairman of 
the committee). @ Seated foreground (left to right): Louis Pichierri; 
Violet Johnson, Eastern Division Past President, Elizabeth, N.J.; 
Elizabeth R. Wood, Cranford, N.J.; Mildred Trevvett; Imogene Boyle, 
Member MEJ Editorial Board, Hempstead, L.1L, N.Y.; M. Elizabeth 
Canavan, Vice-President, Maine MEA, Augusta, Maine; Marguerite 
Ough, Chorus Delegate to NIMAC Board of Control, Bay Shore, N.Y. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES. (Left to right): Henry P. Zim- 
merman, Chairman NIMAC Eastern Division; Joseph G. Saetveit, 
New York State Supervisor of Music; William ©. Roberts, Eastern 
Division President; Harold M. Henderson, President, New York 
State School Music Association; Frank E. Stachow, Chairman 
NACWPI Eastern Division; George A, Christopher, NIMAC Past 
President, now First Vice-President, Port Washington, N.Y.; Dean 
L. Harrington, Executive Secretary, New York State School Music 
Association and Member MEJ Editorial Board, Seaford, L.1., 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Of course the members of Eastern Board 
took part in the working groups, and also met prior to the opening 
of the planning conference. Here they are, temporarily not working 
% Standing (left to right): Fred Williams, President, Pennsy!- 
vania Music Educators Association, Verona, Pa.; David B. Kozinski, 
President, Delaware MEA, Wilmington, Del.; Wendell S. Withington, 
President, Massachusetts MEA, Melrose, Mass.; Carroll C. Geiger, 
Director of Music, Buffalo (N.Y) Public Schools, Host, Eastern 
Division convention at Buffalo, January 23-27, 1958; Robert M 
Cook, President, New Hampshire MEA, Keene, N.H.; Louis 
Pichierri (representing Horace Magnan, l’resident, Rhode Islan! 
MEA), Edgewood, R.1.; William A. Lauer, President, Connecticut 
MEA, Hartford, Conn.; Harold M. Henderson, President, New York 
State School Music Association, Auburn, N.Y. @ Seated (left to 
right): Evelyn D. Springstead, President Vermont MEA, Vergennes, 
Vt.; Mildred Trevvett, President, Maryland MEA, Thurmont, Md.; 
Maurice C. Whitney, Second Vice-President, MENC Eastern Di 
vision, Glens Falls, N.Y.; William ©. Roberts, President, MEN¢ 
Eastern Division, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Agnes B. Gordown, First Vice 
President, New Jersey Education Association Dept. of Music 
(representing Leroy B. Lenox, President, NJEA), Vhilippsburg, 
N.J.: Katherine A. Ela, President, Maine MEA, North Anson, Maine. 
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Artist: O. W. Neebe 


... for it lightens the task by refreshing 


the nerves and the spirit of the worker. 
It tends to make work more pleasurable 
as well as profitable and adds to the 


enjoyment of leisure time. 


Reprints available on request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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ADMINISTRATORS GO ALL OUT 
FOR THE ARTS 


HE American Association of School Administrators, now in its ninety-fourth year, is 
"Wee a different and imaginative program for its 1959 convention at Atlantic City, 

New Jersey, February 14-18, 1959. For the first time in history this largest national 
meeting of educators, all top-flight in their respective administrative roles, will turn their 
attention to the subject disciplines so often neglected in American schools—music, fine arts, 
drama, literature, the dance, arts and crafts, and architecture. All general sessions will center 
around speeches by the greatest American authorities on the creative arts, followed on each 
program by performances by individual artists and performing groups having national 
and international recognition. 
The devotional program on Sunday will feature great music and 
the sermon will relate itself to religion and creative man. The 
closing convocation will include a philosophical wrap-up of the 
significance of the artistic climate to the creative human being, 
whether engaged in scientific research or the assiduous probe for 
better social, political, or economic improvement. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the AASA, who traditionally provide 
excellent entertainment the closing night of the convention, have 
caught the spirit, too, and have offered to make their show comple- 
ment the total effort to emphasize the cultural aspects of the program 
of education, so important to those who live today and will live 
tomorrow in the continuation of the American Way. 

Not content with featuring exclusively the lively and creative arts 
in the eight general sessions, President C. C. Trillingham and his 
executive committee have given top place to the creative arts among 
the many clinics, case studies, panels, debates, and discussions which 
are ordinarily reserved for science, reading, mathematics, finance, 
school buildings, personnel, public relations and like subjects. 
Furthermore, it is planned that almost continually, throughout the 
five days of the convention, great art and music will be made 


Cc. C, TRILLINGHAM 


President available through the media of visual art and sound recordings. 
eer eee Thus, the more than 20,000 in attendance at Atlantic City next 


February may informally enjoy and be inspired by reproductions of 
the great artists of today and the pasi. 

As evidence of the enthusiasm of President Trillingham, a recent comment by him seems 
appropriate to quote: 

“This program, with the accent on the creative arts, is designed to increase the under- 
standing and appreciation of school administrators relative to the magnificent role they play 
in American life and to the need for their growing emphasis in the school program. We 
feel encouraged, too, by the favorable reaction already discernible. 

“For the music aspects we are leaning heavily on the Music Educators National Conference. 
Through the superb leadership and sound advice of Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler and 
President Karl D. Ernst, and the unstinted cooperation of MENC personnel, we have already 
been given gratifying evidence that the music aspects will fully justify our hope that our 1959 
convention will make the contribution our program planners feel is so definitely needed to 
sustain our faith in the things to which American education is committed.” 

The 1959 AASA convention will be notable for live demonstrations of the finest professional 
manifestations of what music and kindred arts have to offer. Opening the morning of Satur- 
day, February 14, 1959, and through the final evening program February 18, the hours 
will be packed with what AASA Executive Secretary Finis E. Engleman says will “not only 
prove we can talk about the arts, but can demonstrate what we are talking about.” 


Administrators 
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Band Leader Speaks O 


N THE PAST thirty years there has 
been much growth in the band 
movement of our public schools 

we look in retrospect and try to 
evaluate the program as a music edu 
ition project, we run head-on imto 
icts that are disquieting 

In spite of the progress that has been 
nade by the band, it is still most potent 
in the area of a showease unit In 
many instances the band is regarded 
is an extracurricular activity rathes 
than an integrated unit within’ the 
subject matter. This 


condition is true largely because of 


framework of 


the manner in which the band made 
ts entrance into the education field 

First, the band was 

school by music educators. The 

, the uniform 


not placed m 


trmment manulactures 
ikers, and the music publishers were 
the first to see the possibilities of the 
chool band. Obviously, they looked at 
the program as a fertile field for then 
product Instead of being introduced 
the administrators as educational 
the bands were quite generally 
on a promotional basis 
condly, the 


vent aw the value of 


sponsors of athletic 
a marching 
band in connection with the advance 
nent of sports. The well-drilled unit, 
ith snappy uniforms and high-kick 
ine majorettes in the front line, became 
1 part of the stadium. Too, the band 
ould furnish the steam for the pep 
rallies that caused the turnstiles to 
register lhe half-time intermission 
it a football game was a stage wait 
that needed to be filled 
the tiller 

lhirdly, the band wa 


\merica loves a pear ule! A band is a 


The band Wits 
civic need 


tv for paract It was eN 
pensive to hire a band ot professional 
player air professional was 
never W lrilled, nor was it always 
nappy 

that 
velop 
oon learned that a parent organization 


would be economy 


Band.” Civie leaders 


if the vouth band was 
i well desciplined group 


they turned to the schools 


the Arkansa 

and Orchestra \ssociation 

lu Ihe K 

Watson who instrumental 
upervisor m Pine Bhatt Arkansas, I[ligl 
chool, is president of the Arkansas Musi 
hi tors A catior wd a member ot 
clit 1 Board of the Music Educators 


nal The article appeared u 


RK. B. WATSON 


School leaders saw the advantage a 
band offered as a good-will gesture 
and as a public relations project. They 
accepted the challenge, and the school 
hands were born 

These three historic facts are not 
viven to be critical of the methods em- 
ployed to get the school bands started 
\ssuredly, we are not ungrateful for 
the spade work that has been done im 
behalf of school bands. We also realize 
that much promotion had to be done 
before the commercial interests could 
stand to gain. Rather, we are pointing 
out that real music education was not 
the mayor driving force behind the 
movement 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
band was a retarding influence on the 
total music program of our schools 
The string ensemble, the orchestra, 
and the theory group were all trampled 
under the feet of the marching band 
Even the vocal department felt the 
effect of the glamour of the band 
This condition, coupled with the op 
position of the private music teacher, 
has not made the situation altogether 
it happy one 

Coming into the school as an un 
wanted child has made the band pro 
vram vulnerable to the attacks of the 
purist music groups. Unfortunately, 
the band has aided its critics by fail 
ing, im too many instances, to carry 
on a constructive music education pro 
gram, or to help develop halanced 
curriculum 

Who is at fault for the continuation 
of this condition? It is my opinion that 
those of us working directly in the 
band field are. We must accept the 
responsibility for the cultural failure 
We have done 
i good job at everything except that 
We have won con 


of the band program 


ot teaching music 


tests, financed our units, promoted 
good will, helped with athletic events, 
furnished the pep tor the school pro 
gram, played civic parades, and gen 
erally made ourselves a part of the 
community lor this we are to be 
commended Llowever, we must ask 
ourselves some questions 
\re we teaching music? Have we 
planned curriculum? Is our band 
taking its place mm the school’s plan? 
\re we taking our places as regular 
jaculty members * Are we making the 
band program fit into the school study 
rroup Is the band considered an 
extra-curricular activity ? Do we have 
i detimte set of objective These and 
many other questions must be a 


vered the is to continue to 


grow as an educational feature 

We have gone through a develop- 
mental stage with the school band and 
we can look back and see our mistakes 
However, it is time that we. start 


* pointing toward the future of the men- 


tal, psychological, and cultural growth 
of our students. 

Much criticism is being directed to 
education. The general public is mak- 
ing additional demands on teaching as 
a whole. Everyone in the teaching 
profession must justify his subject. 
The band must show a real educational 
mission. There can be no deviation 
from the teaching of music 

The larger percentage of band stu 
dents drop their band activity as soon 
as they finish high school. Therefore, 
it is necessary that we place emphasis 
on the appreciation of music rather 
than the individual's technical develop 
ment. We must look at our music 
teaching from a critical point of view 
We must see that the students en- 
trusted to us have a satisfactory music 
experience. Effort must be made to 
familiarize our players with those ac 
cepted classics that have stood the test 
of time. We must think in terms 
of their participation in music. 

We must not let down on the actiy 
ity phase of our program. Rather, we 
should add to it. We should never 
miss an opportunity to sell the band 
for its real esthetic value. We can 
help the public learn the beauty of seri 
ous music by presenting better litera 
ture on our programs. We must be so 
enthusiastic about music that we radi 
ate its beauty to our listeners All of 
this may seem idealistic, but, to the 
contrary, it is just sound common 
sense 

We can achieve our objectives if we 
plan our own professional growth. We 
must constantly study band literature 
so that we can present it intelligently 
to our students. We must enlist the co- 
operation of the teacher training insti 
tutions to see that young band direc 
tors have been exposed to better music 
situations. We must exchange music 
ideas with our colleagues rather than 
compete with them 

By following an outline of sound 
teaching procedure we have every rea 
son to believe that our band program 
will be placed in the curriculum as a 
solid study unit. This will assure the 
being judged for its academi 
Then the publi 


hand's 
and cultural worth 
ind school administrators may lool 
upon the band as a musie unit and net 
is an extra-curricular activity 
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E> Soprano, $125° B» Soprano, $125° Alto, $350° Bass, $432 50° 


Now you can balance your clarinet choir 
with the matched family of 


Bundy Resonite Clarinets 


Matched tuning, E> Soprano through B> Bass; 
matched clarinet color, for new fluency, flexibility ! 


The Bundy family of matched clarinet sounds give you the stuff fine 
student woodwind sections are made of. The Selmer-inspired acousti- 
cal design gives the individual instrument the intonation you want; Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept.J-91 
controlled production assures uniform tuning and color throughout Please send me your Free color brochure describing the 
the section. The rugged Bundy mechanism is designed to hold main- Bundy Resonite family of matched clarinet sounds. 
tenance costs down, sculptured for young fingers to speed student 

progress. Your Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a Free Trial 

of any or all of these remarkable clarinets. See him soon. For detailed 

information about their many features, mail the coupon today. 


“All prices list, with tex and case. 


SelM 
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STATE MUSIC EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


1958-1959 CALENDAR 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations and 
cooperating organizations and institutions. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has not been 
announced at the time of going to press. 


STATE DATE LOCATION EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 
ALABAMA Sept. 27 Univ. of Ala Orchestra Division, Gladys Lyon, 1122 N. 31st Street, Birmingham 4 
(University P.O.) . 
(et. 24 Alabama College Music Supervisors and Music Specialists Meeting, Mrs. James A. Alexander : 
(Montevallo) 
Dec. 12-13 Univ. of Ala ABA Basiness Meeting, James A. McKelvey, B. B. Comer High School, Sylacauga 
Jan.-Feb Various DistrictsDistrict Contests and Festivals 
Jan. 10 Birmingham Alabama Music Educators Association Board Meeting, Mort M. Glosser, AMEA Pres 
Gadsden High School, Gadsden 
Feb. 13 Birmingham Music Supervisors and Music Specialists Meeting, Mrs. James A. Alexander 
Mar. 12 or 13 Birmingham Music Supervisors and Music Specialists Meeting, Mrs. James A. Alexander 
Mar. 19-21 Univ. of Ala All-State Music Festival, Mort M. Glosser. 
Mar. 20 I'niv. of Ala Annual Banquet of AMEA, Mort M. Glosser 
Apr. 9-11 Univ. of Ala State Competition Festival, Mort M. Glosser 
Apr. 9-11 Univ. of Ala \ll-State Band Contest, James A. McKelvey 
Apr. il Univ. of Ala All-State High Schcol Piano Music Competition Festival, Mrs. Blair Ross, 137 Cherry 
Street, Birmingham 
ALASKA (ret. OI Valdez Western Alaska High School Activities Assn., Joe D. Montgomery, 1602 Hillcrest Drive, 
Anchorage 
Mar. 7 Fairbanks Western Alaska High School Activities Assn., Joe D. Montgomery 
Mar. 20-21 Fairbanks itew onal Teacners Conference, Lois Meir, Fairbanks High School, Fairbanks 
ARIZONA tov. 1 rempe Arizona Music Educators Association Convention, Carroll A. Rinehart, AMEA Pres 
12/1 N. Torino Avenue, Tucson 
Nov. 22 blagstaff Northern District Choral Clini 
Lee, 2 Flagstatl Northern Ar.zona Land and Orchestra Reading Clini 
Dec, 6 ° Central District Class A Band Reading Clinic, Donald Wolf, 3235 N. 21st Street, Phoen|x 
Jan. 17 Thatcher Kastern Arizona Vocal Reading Clinic 
Jan. 17 Benson Southern District Music Clini 
Jan. 17 Phoenix Central Arizona Class B Band Reading Clinic, Donald Wolf 
Jan. 24 Thatcher eastern Arizona Instrumental Clinic 
Feb. 14 Phoenix Central Arizona Orchestra Reading Clini« 
Mar. 6-7 Tempe \ll-State Music Festival, Wendall Rider, Host, 4019 KE. Turney, Phoenix. 
Mar. 28 . Central Arizona Class B West Music Festival 
Apr. 4 Tempe Selo and Ensemble Festival, Wendell Rider 
Apr. 10-11 bl lagstaff Northern Arizona Music Festival 
Apr. il Phoenix Central Arizona Band and Orchestra Music Festival 
Apr. 17-18 Thatcher astern Arizona Band, Orchestra and Chorus Music Festival 
May 1-2 Tucson University of Arizona Regional Music Festival, Andrew Buchhauser, Head, Music Dept., 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
May 9 Phoenix AMEA Spring Planning Session 
ARKANSAS et. 4 Little Rock Choral Reading Clini 
Met. 11 Little Rock Junior High Choral Clinic, Mary kK. Jordan, Pulaski Heights Junior High School, Little 
Rock 
Nov. 6 Little Rock Annual Meeting 
Nov. 6 Little Rock Festival Committee, William L. MceGaha, Sheridan High School, Sheridan 
Nov. 6 Little Rock All-State Choir, Dewell Dempsey tox 474, Morillton 
1 bev 5-6 tine Bluff Band “Music Review,” Richard B. Watson, AMEA Pres., 919 W. 23rd, Pine Bluff 
Mar ° All-State Band 
Mar ° All-Region Band and Orchestra Clinics 
Mar ° Choral District Festivals 
Mar ° All-State Choir 
\pr ° State Band and Orchestra Contest and Festival 
Apr Hot Springs State Choral Festival, William L. McGaha 
CALIFORNIA (het. 16-17 Fresno California Music Educators Association Board Meeting, Joseph W. Landon, CMEA 
Pres., 799 “F" Street, San Bernardino 
Central et. 4 Fresno St. Col Adjudicators Training Program, Harry Hildebrecht and Ralph E. Rea, Chairmen 
Section (Fresno) 
Nov 1 Hanford Clinic on Teaching Materials, Hanford City Schools, Ione Hooker, Chairman 
Jan. 24 Fresno St. Col New Music Reading Clinic, Whitney's Music Company, Dean Killion, Chairman 
Mar. 14 Bakersfield Clink Topic What We Teach—Why and How?" Richard Grubbs, Chairman 
Central Sept. 22 Monterey Get-Acquainted Dinner, Esther M. Ingham, Pres., Central Coast Section, Chairman 
Coast Feb. 14 Salinas Honor Group Rehearsals Band, Orchestra and Chorus, Chairmen and Guest Conductors 
Section to be announced 
Feb. 21 Santa Cruz Hionor Group Concert, Norman Walters, Chairman 
Apr 18 ° Elementary Festival, Chairman to be announced 
Apr. 25 ° Secondary Festival, Chairman to be announced 
Southern Nov. 22 Pomona Inland Music Conference sponsored by CMEA, Southern Section, Ganesha High School, 
Section Pomona, John Keith, Chairman 
Jan. 10 Fullerton Mid-Winter Conference of CMEA, Southern Section, Fullerton Union High School and 


Junior College, Fullerton, Walter Peterson presiding; George Burt and Nelson Bonar 
Co-Chairmen 
Bay Nov 1 ° Ray Section General Meeting 


Section Jan. 10 San Fran. St _ Northern California Music Reading Clink 
Col. (San 
Fran.) 
Keb ° Bay Section General Meeting 
Mar ° Music Festivals—All-Solo, -Ensemble. Groups 
Apr ° Elementary and Junior High Instrumental Groups 
Apr ° Senior High Vocal Groups 
May 2 ° Elementary and Junior High Vocal Groups 
May 2 ° Senior High Instrumental Groups 
Mid-Winter Clinics 
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STATE DATE LOCATION EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Colorado Music Educators Association Board, John Held, CMEA President, Salida 


COLORADO Sept Denver 
Sept. 20 Gunnison Band Day, Robert Hawkins, Music Dept., Western State College, Gunnison 
Sept. 2 Boulder Band Day, Hugh McMillen, Music Dept., Colorado Univ., Boulder 
Oct. 4 Fort Collins Band Day, Dana N. Peiterson, Music Dept., Colorado State Univ., Fort Collins 
Oct. 18 Alamosa tand Day, Adams State College, Alamosa 
Oct. 23, 24,25 Denver and CMEA Sectional Meetings at Colorado Education Association Meetings, Ward Kimball, 
Pueblo CEA Offices, Denver 
Oct. 23,24,25 Denver Univ. All-State Choir, Roger D. Fee, Denver University, Denver 
Nov. 22 Gunnison Music Reading Clinic, Band and Chorus, Western State College, Gunnison 
Dec. 6 Denver (MEA Board of Control, John Held 
Jan. 10, 11 sjoulder Music Reading Workshop, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 
Feb. 5, 6, 7 Denver (MEA Annual Clinic, Ed Kehn, Public Scheols, Boulder 
Web. 13, 14,15 Boulder All-State Orchestra, Eugene Hilligos, Music Dept., Colorado University, Boulder 
Mar. 19, 21 Gunnison High School Band Workshop, Robert Hawkins 


All-State Band, Wayman Walker, Music Dept., Colorado State College, Greeley 
of Control, John Held 


Apr. 3, 4 Greeley 
May 9 Denver (MEA Board 
Schedule of Festival Dates 
Wendell Beard, Assistant Commissioner, 1605 Pennsylvania, Denver 


(Large Groups) 


\pr. 14 Craig State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 14 Greeley State Vocal Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 15 Suburban Area State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 16 Sterling State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 17 Greeley (Weld State Music Contest-Festival 

County) 

Apr. 18 Greeley State Instrumental Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 21 Kit Carson State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 22 La Junta State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 23 Pueblo State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 24 Alamosa State Music Contest-Festival 

(Solos and Ensembles) 

Mar. 21 Greeley Weld County State Music Contest-Festival 

Mar. 21 Las Animas Arkansas Valley Junior High and Klementary Inst. Contest-Festival 
; Apr. 6 Steamboat Spgs. State Music Céntest-Festival 

Apr. 9 Kit Carson State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 11 Fort Morgan State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 11 Pueblo State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 11 La Junta State Music Contest-Festival 

Apr. 17, 18 Salida State Music Contest-Festival 

May 5 toulder State Music Contest-Festival 

Denver State Music Contest-Festival 


Oct. 22-23 Hartford All-State Festival, William Lauer, 58 Greenhouse Boulevard, West Hartford 
Oct. 24 Storrs Music Section Meeting of Connecticut Mducation Association Meeting, William Lauer. 


Clinic, Keath Wilson, Music Dept., Yale University, New Haven 


CONNECTICUT 


De« Yale University Band 
(New Haven) 


Mary Lane, 9S Garden Street, Hartford 


Jan Seate Conference 
Mar. or Apr String Clinic and Fesiival, Maurice Greene, Taleott Junior High School, West Hartford 
Mar : Junior High School Choral and Instrumental Festival, Mary Lane 

Apr. . Senior High School Choral Festival Mary Lane 

May ° Sen or High Sehool Band and Orchestra Festival, Mary Lane 


Meeting, William Lauer 


State 


Annual 


Hartford 


DELAWARE Fall ° Delaware Music Kducator Ass ciation Klementary School Music Conference, Sara 
Goldstein, Harlan School, Wilmington 2 
Oct. 23 Wilmington DMEA Annual Luncheon Meeting, Daviel Kozinski, DMEA Pres., 807 Matson Run 


Parkway, Wilmington 


Oct. 24 Wilmington DMEA Annual Convention, David B. Kozinski 

Nov Wilmington IYMEA Board Meeting 

Jan Dover DMEA Board Meeting 

Mar Wilmington DMEA Board Meeting 

Mar 12-13 State Band Festival 

Apr. 16-17 ° DMEA All-State Chorus 

Spring DMEA Junior High School Music Conference 

May Dover DMEA Board Meeting : 

June Dover and Delaware Music Camp, Floyd T. Hart, Director, State Dept. of Music Education, Dover f 
Section, H Franklin Carrell, Dept. of Musie HMducation, Dover 


Dover: Vocal 
Middletown: String Section, Allen L. Richardson, Supervisor of Music Education 


Wilmington Public Schools, 511 West Sth Strect, Wilmington 


Middletowr 


DISTRICT OF Sept. 4 Washington, D.C. General Meeting, Bernard L. Walton, 1 > Irving Street, N. F., Washington 17, D. C 
COUMBIA Oct. 14 Washington, D.C. Business Meeting, Hendrick Essers, DCMEA Pres., 5014 Bradley toulevard, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland 
Jan. 30 Washington, D.C. MENC Choral and Instrumental Musie Clinic 
Mar Washington, D.C. Regional Festivals 
ashington Annual Dinner and Business Meeting 


irious District Organizational Meeting 


FLORIDA Sept Vi 


Locations 


Dec, 2 Various District Level Auditions for State Musie Clinie 
Locations 
Jan. 8-10 Tampa Florida Music Educators Association Clink Howard B. Swyers, FMEA Pres Palm 
Beach High School, West Palm Beach 

Mar. 6 ° District VI Junior Festival, Urvan F. Lindsey, Choctawhatchee High School, Shalimar 

Mar. 7 ° District Il Festival, Calvin Moss, Punte Gorda High School, Punta Gorda 

Mar. 13-14 ° District | Festival, Hazel A. Petit, Miami Senior High School, Miami “7 

Mar 20-21 District VI Senior Festival, Bryan IF. Lindsey 

Mar. 21 ° District ITT Festival, Roy V. Wood, High School, Winter Haven 

Mar. 28 ° District V Festival, Avis Turner, Andrew Jackson High School, Jacksonvill 

Apr. 3-4 . District IV Festival, Louis» Thrasher, Ocala High School, Ocala 

Apr. 24-25 ° State Vocal Competition-lestival rie 
GEORGIA Sept. 20 Milledgeville Fall Planning Conference, Rodney tt. Jonas, GMEA Pres,, 2510 Wren Street, Brunswick ‘ee 

Dec. 5-6 Athens lteading Clinic, J. Wo Newman and Roger Dancz, Music Dept., Univ. of Georgia, Athens ey 

Keb. 27- Ten Locations ren Distriet Festiva (one in each Congressional District), Polly 8S. Mecore, 1113 

Mar. 14 Colquitt Avenue \tlanta 
Mar. 19-21 Atlanta State Convention, Tascar William S00 Hale Street, Griffin 


Planning Conference, Rodney Jona 


Rock 


Spring 


° Hawaii Musite Educators Association Business Meetings (once a month) Kdward 


Kanaya, HMEA Pre 1228 Alexander Street, Honolulu, T. H 
Festival, Richard Lum, 3370 Halelani Drive, Honolulu, T.H 


HAWAII October to 
June 
May 2-9 Honolulu Annual Musi« 
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DATE 


bere 


\iar 
Muar 


14 15 
5-6 
16-17 
10-11 
24-25 
10-31 
50-31 
4 
17-18 
7-10 
11 

21 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

11 

11 
18 
18 

11 

18 
238-29 
10-11 
17-18 
24-25 
6-7 

. 

10 


19 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


LOCATION 
Six Locations 


Various 
Location 
Six Locations 
Twin Falls 
Idaho Fall 

Nampa 

Various 
Locations 

Six Locations 

Three Locations 

Six Locations 


t'niv. of Illinois 
(Urbana) 
Univ. of Illinois 


Univ 
(Indianapolis) 
tutler Univ 


ievansville 

Indianapolis 
Indianapoli 
Butler Univ 


Ind. State 
Teach. College 
(Terre Haute) 

Indianapolis 

‘enters 

Center 

(enter 

‘enter 

Isutler 

(enter 

t‘eonters 


enters 


enter 


enter 
tCenter 


Variou 
Variou 
Moine 
Moine 


Maine 
les Moines 
les Moline 
les Moine 


Salina 
Wichita 
Wichita 


Wichita 
12 Locations 


Locations 


Madisonville 


Murray State 
College 
(Murray) 
Lexington 


Lexington 


Murray State 


College 
Murray State 

College 
Louisville 


Lexington 

Howling Green 

Richmond 

Morehead 

Union College 
(Rarbourville) 


N IN CHARGE 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMA 
District Music Business Meetings in conjunction with District Idaho Education 

Association Meetings, Walter H. Snodgrass, IMEA Pres., 909 Kast C, Moscow 
District High School Music Clinics | 


District Marching Band Festivals 

Southern Idaho Conference Choir, Robert D. Wilson, 140 Polk Street, Twin Falls 
Southern Idaho Conference Orchestra, Donald K. Aupperle, Park Road, Idaho Falls 
Southern Idaho Conference Band, Karle R. McKeever, 404 Locust, Nampa 
District Junior High School Music Clinics 


District Music Competition-Festivals 

Regional Music Competition-Festivals 

Junior High School Music Competition-Festivals 

Illinois Music Educators Association State Meeting, Esther Duncan, IMIA Pres 
Lanphier High School, Springfield 

All-State Music Activity, Paul Painter, Coordinator and Tom Richardson, Manager 
608 S. Mathews, Urbana 

Illinois High School Association District Solo and Ensemble Contests 

IHSA District Organization Contests 

IHSA State Final Contests 

MINC North Central Division Biennial Convention, William R. Sur, Div. Pres., Chair 
man, Music Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Indiana School Music Association Marching and Twirling Auditions, Richard Bowles, 
ISMA Pres 1311 South 26th Street, Lafayette 

Northern Indiana School Band, Orchestra, Vocal Association Marching and Twirling 
Auditions, Elwood Kk. Nichols, NISBOVA Pres., Knightstown 

SWTA Choral Concert Festival, Mildred Blake, Box 132, Wadesville 

State Choral Festival, Ann Miller, Frankfort 

All-State Orchestra Festival 

Indiana Music Edneators Association Marching and Twirling Auditions, John W 
Liroom, 362 West Baker Street, Fort Wayne 


ISMA Annual Busines Meeting and Survey of Contest Materials 


IMEA Conference, Flo A. Caniff, IMEA Pres., Box 108, Hazleton 

ISMA Vocal-Piano, String Solo-Ensemble Auditions 

NISBOVA Vocal-Piano, String Solo-iEnsemble Auditions 

ISMA Woodwinds Brass Percussion Auditions 

NISBOVA Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Auditions 

IMEA State Auditions Solos and Ensembles, John W. Broom 

NISBOVA District Organization Contest Class BBC-cC 

NISBOVA District Organization Contest Class AA, A-B Choir 

NISBOVA State Organization Contest Junior High School and Elementary 

NISBOVA State Finals BBC-CC. BB-C-CC 

ISMA Organization Auditions Class B and C 

ISMA Organization Auditions Class A 

NISBOVA State Finals Band and Orchestra Class A, AA, L-Junior High School and 
Klementary 


Voeal Clinics, Jane Ruby, Fairfield High School, Fairfield 

Marching Band Contest, all classes, F. EK. Mortiboy, 1001 Harrison, Davenport 

lbistrict Auditions for All-State Festival 

Music Section Meetings of lowa State Education Association, Lorrain hk. Watter 
IMEA Pres., 629 Third Street, Des Moines 

lowa High School Music Association Annual Business Meeting, L. A. Logan, Pre 

* Public Schools, Shenandoah 

lowa Music Educators Association Convention and All-State Festival, Lorrain kk 
Watters 

“lass C Solo and Ensemble Contests, L. A. Logan 

Class D Solo and Ensemble Contests, L. A. Logan 

‘lass A-B Solo and Ensemble Contests, L. A. Logan 

All.Class Solo and Ensemble Contests (Large Groups), L. A. Lowar 


Me¢ting of Kansas Music Educators Association Officers and Board, Don R. Bailey 
KMEA Pres., 135 Culp, Russell 

KX MEA State Convention, Don R. Bailey, Pres.; in conjunction with MENC Southwestern 
Division Biennial Convention, Aleen Watrous, Div. Pres Elementary Vocal Con 
sultant, Public Schools, Wichita 

All-State Band, Dean B. Owen, Dighton 

Meeting, Don R tailey 

District Festivals, Carl H. Kopelk, Kansas State High Sehool Activitic Association 
1300 Topeka Topeka 

State Festivals, Carl H. Kopelk 


Central Region Fall Meeting, Thomas A. Siwicki, Trigg Street Ox 351, Millersbur 
Northern Region Fall Meeting, Mrs. Raymond Brock, Thatcher Court, Alexandria 
Northwestern Region Fall Meeting, Dean Dowdy, Box 53, Madisonvill« 

North Central Region Fall Meeting, John Zurfluh, Board of Education, Louisvill 
Mastern Region Fall Meeting, Jesse Elliott, Betsy Layne 

Northeastern Region Fall Meeting, Mary Denny, 1203 Forest Avenue, Maysville 
Southeastern Region Fall Meeting, Johnny Coppinger, Lynch ‘ 
Southern Region Fall Meeting, Edward Knob, Western State College, Bowling Green 
Western Region Fall Meeting, William KE. Rutherford, Trigg County High School, Cadiz 
Quad-State Choral Festival, Josiah Darnall, Murray Training School, Murray 


All-State Chorus and All-State Orchestra with Band Seminars, Chairmen, Doroths 
Murrell, 1729 MeCreary Avenue, Owersboro, and Josiah Darnall 

Kentucky Music Educators Association State Convention, EMudora L. South. KMEA 
Pres., 212 Steele Street, Frankfort 4 

(Juad-State Band Festival, Josiah Darnall 


Quad-State String Orchestra Festival, Josiah Darnall 


Festival-Contest, University of Louisville, Band Dept., Louisville 
Festival-Contest, Denver Sloan, University of Kentucky, Frazee Hall, Lexingter 
Festival-Contest, Claude E. Rose, Western State College, Bowling Green 
Festival-Contest, D. J. Carty, Eastern State College, Richmond 

Festival-Contest, J. Dunean. Morehead Teachers Collewe Morehead 


Festival-Contest 


Continued on page 40 
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EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Festival-Contest 
All-State Band, K. V. Bryant, High 
All-State Band, Walter Hall, Lafayette 
KMEA Spring Meeting in conjunction with 
Louisiana Music Educators 
res 2610 Betty Street, 
Convention, Walter C. Minniear 
All-State Orchestra and Chorus Group at 
Benoy, 8833 Ruth Avenue, Shreveport; 
High School, Ruston 
LMEA Board Meeting, Walter C. Minniear 
All-State Band at Fair Park High School, Shreveport, 
Istrouma High School, Baton 
District I Festival, Harry M. Lemert 
District Il Festival, Sherrod Town 
District Festival, Willis F. Ducrest, 
Lafayette 
District IV 
Station, Hammond 
District V Festival 
District VI Festi 
State Music Fest 
LMEA Board Meet 


State Convention, M 


School, Princeton 
High School, 
Kentucky 


Lexington 

Education Association 
Association Board Meeting, Walter CC. Minniear, LMEA 
Shreveport 

State 


Arthur 
Ruston 


Orchestra Chairman: 
Kendall Hearn, 


Convention, 
Chorus Chairman: 


jand Chairman, James Reynolds, 
houge 

Northeast State College 
Northwestern State College, 
Southwestern Louisiana 


1408 Island Dr., Monroe 
Natchitoches 


Institute, Box 100, 


Festival, Ralph Pottle, Southeastern Louisiana College, Box 69, College 


McNeese State College, Lake Charles 


Chairman 


Ralph Squires, 
Ralph Lacassagne, 


Walter C 
Elizabeth 


Minniear 


Teachers Canavan, MMEA Pres 6% Court Street, 
Augusta 
Western Maine 
Western Maine Concert 
Kennebee Valley Concerts 
Valley Concerts 
All-Member Meeting, M 
All-State Concert Festival 
Western Maine Audition Festival 
Maine Audition Festival 
Northern Maine Audition Festival 


All-Member Meeting 
Maryland 
State Orchestra 
State Chorus 
tethesda 
Luncheon, Alice Beer 
Kennedy Avenues, Baltimore 
Meeting, Mildred B. Trevvett 
Klementary Section Meeting 
Meetings, 


Playday for Strings 
Festival 


Kennebec 
Elizabeth Canavan 


Manning Atherton, 600 Ghio Street, Bangor 


ntion: 7 
Supervisor, Frederick. 
Director, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 


Association Cony 
James L. Fisher, Music 
Messick, Choral 


State Teachers 


George 


Music Division, Administration Building Annex, Gorsuch and 


MMEA 


(Grace 


Pres., Thurmont High School, Thurmont 
duBose, Gilpin Manor Klementary School, Elkton 
Secondary School Section Miriam Hoffman, Music Supervisor, Washing- 

ton County 
Instrumental 

rector, North Hager 
Koard Meeting 
Board Meeting 
Band, Jo 


Meeting, John Fignar, Jr., State Chairman, Instrumental Di- 
town High School, Hagerstown 

Mildred B. Trevvett 

Mildred LB. Trevvett 


eph Chalker, Band Director, 


Section 


Iixecutive 
Iexecutive 
Maryland State 

minster 
Maryland 


Westminster High School, West- 


tand Day 
Maryland Orchestra Day 
Maryland Choral Day 
(jeneral Meeting, Mdward 
Central District Concert 
North District Concert 
Western District Mrs. Norine Ingraham 
South Eastern District Concert, Ivar Nelson, 127 
Meeting, Wendell S. Withington, MMEA 
and All-State Fern L 


Hanjian, 44 Milk Street, 
Hanjian 
Charles Yeremian, 97 


Fitchburg 


Lovell Road, Watertown 
444 Springfield Street, Chicopee 
Lawnview Drive traintree 
Pres., 130 Warwick Road 
Zipse, chairman, 39 Bridle 


Concert 


Melrose 
Path 


General 
State Conference 
Springtield & 
North Mastern Music Fe 
Central Music Festival 
South Kastern Music Festival 
South KMastern Music Festival 
Western Music Festival, Norinne 
Michigan Music Educators Asso 
144 Monroe, Kalamazoo 
Midwestern Conference 
North Central Division Conference 
MMEA Spring Meeting 
Minnesota Music Educators Association Board of 
MMEA Pres., 81 Kraft Road, St. Paul 18 
Minnesota Education Association All-State Chorus and Orchestra 
Conference 
District and State 
Mississippi Music Educators Association 
1505 South 10th Street, Oxford 


Choral Division Meeting, Mr B. J. Chain 

Orchestra Meeting, Edson C. Perry, 15 23rd Avenue, Meridian 
Piano Division Meeting, Leona K. Vinson, 2340 Belvedere Drive, Jackson 

Band Meeting, Stanley C. Beers, Yazoo City High School, Yazoo City. 
State Band Clinic, Stanley C i 
College Division Meeting 


Concert toad, 


tival, Howard A. Nettleton, 15 Warwick Road, Belmont 


Robert A. Shreve, 85 Highland Avenue, Dedham 
Jacobus, Hadley 


iation Fall Meeting, Ik. Lawrence Barr, MMEA Pres 


Directors Meeting, Hugh F. Gibbons, 


Contests 

toard Meeting, Robert W. Work, MMEA Pres., 
Olive Branch 

Division 


Division 
Beers 

Priscilla Spinks, Northwest Junior College, Senatobia 

All-State Orchestra, DiGiulian, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Choral Reading Clinic, Mrs. B. J. Chain 

Orchestra Workshop and Clinic, Edson C 
MMEA Annual Meeting, Robert W. Work 
District Choral Festival, Mrs. B. J. Chain 
District Selo and Ensemble Contests, Stanley C 
State Band Contest, Stanley C 


Roger 


Perry 


Beers 


seers 


Piano Festivals, Leona K. Vinson 
State Choral Festival, Mrs. B. J. Chain 
State Piano Festival 

District Choral Contest, Priscilla Spinks 
State Orchestra Contest, Roger DiGiulian 
Continued on page 42 
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CREATIVE 
TEACHER 


The creative mind responds to beauty. And whatever you, 


the music teacher, can feel, you can express with music chosen 


from the EMB GUIDE. Your free copy is waiting. Write for the 


all-new 1958-59 EMB GUIDE. Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 


30 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


LAH'ATION 


Sept al) U. of Missouri Annual High Sehool Band lay, Charles Emmons, University of Missouri, Columbia 
(Columbia) 


thet Various State Music Sections of District Teachers Meetings, District Presidents 
Colleges 
fret lackson Southeast Marching Band Festival, Carson, 412 Greensterry Road 
Jackson 
frot. 14 Hannibal Annual Band Marching Festival, J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal 
Kansas City State Teachers Meeting, Aleta Runkle, 1118 West Walnut, Independence: 
All-State Orchestra, Richard King, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo 
of Missouri State Clinic and Convention 
All-State Band and Chorus, Paul Strub, MMEA Pres., State T. C., Kirksville 
far. 14-21 N. ki. Missouri lbistrict Music Festival, Karl Kk. Webb, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
St. Col Kirksville 
(Kirksville) 
kt. Missouri District Music Festival, Frieda Rieck, Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girar 
St. Col (Cape deau 


‘iirardeau) 


Mar. 20-21 Mexico Sub-District Music Festival, John Willer, Mexico High School, Mexico 
Mar 20-21 ‘hillicothe Sub-District Music Festival, Frank Fendorf, Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe 
\pr. 2-4 Ss. W. Missouri District Music Festival, H. M. Farrar, Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 


St. Col 


(Springfield) 


Apr. 3-4 \. W. Missouri lbistrict Music Festival, John Smay, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryvill 
St. Col 
(Maryville) 
Apr. 10 Ss. Missour bbistrict Choral Festival, Frieda Rieck 
St. Col 
June 15-20 UU. of Missouri All-State Music Camp, Tom Mills, University of Missouri, Columbia 
June 19-20 of Missouri icxecutive Board Meeting, Paul Strub 
june 20 '. of Missouri District Presidents Meeting, Paul Strub 


MONTANA Billings toard of Directors Meeting, Rolf Johnson, MMEA Pres., 515 Hast 6th Street, Laurel 


fret. 23-24 Billings ‘wentieth Annual Conference, George F. Boyer, Music Dept., Mastern Montana College 


of Education, Billings 
Apr. 10-11 ! location Montana High School Association District Music Festivals, either week-end as listed 
Keach district selects its own festival chairman on or before October 1 


MHSA All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus and State Solo and Small [ensemble 
Festival, Joseph Mussulman, Montana State University, Missoula 


Mis 


oula 


NEBRASKA Sept. 6 tirand Island State Convention Planning Meeting, Louis A. Burkél, NMEA Pres., 2112 Market 
Beatrice 
(ret, 23-24 Six Location Music Section Meetings of Nebraska State Education Association 
ov. 14-16 Lineoln Marching Band Festival and Contest, George Anderson, 1140 N. 45th Street, Lincoln 
20-22 ‘Cirand Island State Clinic-Convention, Louis A turkel 
\pr. 16-18 Kight Locations State Music Festivals- Contests, ©. Thompson tox Lineoln 
\pr. 24-25 Univ. of Ne- Fine Arts Festival 
braska (Lin- 


coln) 


NEVADA Onee a Fallon Board of Directors Meeting Darrell S. Winters, NMEA Pres., 540 Nadine Drive, Fallon 
month 
Nov. 15 ltene Western Zone tand Reading Clinic, Felton Hickman, Hunter Lake Drive, Reno 
\pr. 10 ° Western Zone Solo Festival 
\pr i! ° Western Zone Choral Festival 
Apr. 26 ° Western Zone Band Festival 
. ° Northern Zone Vocal Festival 
. ° Northern Zone Band Festival 
Zone Music Festival 
. ° Southern Zone Choral Festival 
. ° Southern Zone Music Festival 


NEW tret. 16 Manchester Business Meeting, Robert Cook, NHMEA Pres., 11 Forest Street, Keene 
HAMPSHIRE dret. 16 Manchester horal Techniques with Music, Richard Gagliuso, 35 tron Works Road, Concord 
dvet. 16-17 Manchester State Convention 
. Durham Music Conference for Classroom Teachers and Supervisors, David M. Smith, 24 Garden 


Lane, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 6-% Atlantic City sew Jersey Education Association Convention 
Music Department Meetings. Vincent Dente, 315 Walter Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights 
7 Atlantic City \nnual Meeting of Department of Music, Leroy B. Lenox, Pres., Dept. of Music, 


NJEA, 29 Winchester Road, Livingston 
& 16 \tlantic City & All-State Orchestra and Chorus Concerts, William J. Mahan, Orchestra Manager 


Newark Columbus Road, Burlington; Dean Simpson, Chorus Manager, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest 
fam 96 Lakewood South Jersey Orchestra, Franklin H. Unger, Lakewood Senior High Sehool, Lakewood 
Keb , Region | Band, Charles L. Reifsnyder, Turkey Hill Road, Box 4, Montville 
Sel Ktegion Il Band, Charl Urbanski, '6 Center Avenue, Parlin 
Mob. 14 Junior and Senior High School Oper Festival, James Lenney, 31 Parkway Village 


Cranford 
el . Metropolitan Opera Guild) Scholarship Audition, Lorna Christ, 380 Main Street 
Chatham 
Feb. 20-21 Mit. Holly Region IIT Band, Joseph Jennings, 146 Maple Terrace, Merchantville 8 
rt tate Teachers Junior High School Choral Festival, K. Elizabeth Ingalls, State Teachers Colloge 
College Jersey City 
(Jersey (ity) 
0-22 All-State Band, Franklin ©. Astor, 1 tox 120. KMatontown 
State Teachers Instrumental Ensemble Festival, kdna MeKachern, State Teachers College. Montelair 
‘‘ollewe 
(Montelair) 
. State Teachers Instrumental Ensemble Festival, W. Clarke Pileeger, 210 Dickinson Road. Glasshore 
(Gla 
May 21-23 Asbury Part Workshop, Richard F. Wallace, 303 Ashland Load, Middlesex 


NEW MEXICO 6 repute New Mexico Music Educator \ssociation Board of Directors Meeting, Kenneth nder 

NMMEA Pres., 1803 Hawaii Avenue Alamogordo 

‘vet. 128 State College Southwest District Choral Clinic, George Otto, Alamogordo 

‘vet. 22 Albuquerque NMMEA RBoard of Directors Meeting, Kenneth Bender 

‘vet. 22-24 \lbuquerque NMMEA Sections Meeting of New Mexico Education Association 

ber las Cruce Southwest District Instrumental Clinic, Robert W touma, 1200 Yuecea Lane \lame 
vordo 

bere Las \ll-State Instrument Auditions, Don Carret 


Continued on page 46 
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CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL PAGEANT by Angela Diller and Kate 
Stearns Page—This Pageant centers around the singing of 
* simple and beautiful Carols by a group of children. Ages of 
the children may be from five or six to about sixteen. It is 
easily produced since there are no spoken parts to be memo- 


1 rized. Music is continuous throughout the Pageant except 
CHRISTMAS ad during three short Readings from the Bible, telling the story 
of the Nativity. Duration: 35 minutes. ‘ 

CANTATAS “ 
; CHRISTMAS IS COMING by Elie Siegmeister and Rufus 
THE ST. LUKE CHRISTMAS STORY, music by Wheeler —A Festive Cantata of the Customs, Traditions and 
Cecil Effinger— For Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Story of Christmas in Narration and Song for Mixed Chorus, 
Voices with Soprano, Tenor or Baritone Soli Narrator with Piano and (optional) instrumental accompani- 
with Organ (or Piano) Accompaniment. $1.25 ment. Orchestral parts available on rental. $1.25 


THE STAR AND THE STABLE by Richard 
Kountz—For Full Chorus of Mixed Voices with 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor and Bass Soli with 
Organ (or Piano) Accompaniment. $1.50 


SING, OH YE HEAVENS by Helen Jun Marth— 

For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Soprano, Alto, 

Tenor and Baritone Soli with Organ or Piano 
Accompaniment. $1.00 

iSTMAS 
RISTMAS 
FAVORITES * 


CHRISTMAS CHILDREN’S 


FAVORITE SERIES CHRISTMAS OPERETTAS 


Arranged by THE CRIB AT CRECCIO by Irma A. Clarke — A 

Christmas Masque of the first reproduction of the 
Walter Beeler Nativity scene given, by St. Francis of Assisi, in 
the year 1223 to the people in the little town of 


CH 


18 favorite Christmas numbers arranged as solos with 


piano accompaniment for the following instruments: Canepa we 

THE CHRISTMAS WISH, book and lyrics by Jane T. 
Bh TRUMPET (CORNET) TROMBONE — BARITONE Colborn, Music by Andrew J. Wuhrer —A Musical 
E, ALTO SAXOPHONE Bh TENOR SAXOPHONE’ Fantasy for Children in one act. Duration: About 
Bh CLARINET VIOLIN Each $1.25 45 minutes $1.00 


FOR A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS FEATURE 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS CANTATA by Tibor Serly—For audience and orchestra or piano, based 
on a quodlibet ‘The First Nowell & Away in a Manger’’. American audiences have always 
enjoyed singing favorite familiar songs. Tibor Serly’s LITTLE CHRISTMAS CANTATA is based 
on the idea that it should be possible to inject traditional carols into a concert work in such 
a manner that the audience could become a performer, can sing with ease and confidence 
without any advance preparation and function independently like a trained chorus. Duration: 
With piano—approximately 4 minutes. If performed with orchestra—approximately 6 minutes. 
Orchestral parts are available on rental. .25 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43rd Street 


Established 1861 * Publisher of Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics 
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as Official Piano... 


Amertcan Pavilion 


Brussels Worlds 


Legion of Honor—1900 


Grand Prize, St. Louis—1904 


Grand Prix, Paris —1900 
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Once again, the world pays tribute to Baldwin, Phe Baldwin Grand has been selected as 
Official Piano of the American Pavilion and \merican Concert Theatre at the Brussels 
Pair... further acknowledgment that the Baldwin Tone is first choice of those whose 


standards require the finest. 


BUILT BY 
BALDWIN 


PIANOS 


se 
: 
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TATI DATE LOCATION EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 
NEW MEXICO 6 ltoswell All-State Instrumental Auditions, Price 
(Cont.) lrec. 11 Wagonmound \ll-State Instrumental Auditions, Harold Burnworth 
{ lec, 12 Lay Alame All-State Instrumental Auditions, R. V. Heltman 
Dec, 13 \ibuquerqgus Ail-State Instrumental Auditions, Rea Alsup 
Dec, 13 \ibuquerque VMMEA Executive Committee Meeting, Kenneth Bender 
Jan. 28 Albuquerque ltoard of Directors Meeting 
Jan. 29-3 \Ibuquerque All-State Music Clinic, Kenneth Bender 
. Northeastern NMMEA Festival, Douglas Cornwell, Clayton 
Northwest NMMEA Festival 
° North Central NMMEA Festival 
Central NMMEA Fé val 
0-21 \lamogordo Southwest NMMEA Festival, Robert W souma 
Mar. 2 Clovi Southeast District NMMEA Instrumental Music Festival 
’ \pr. 4 Artesia Ssutheast District NMMEA Choral Festival 
: \pr. 11 Lovington Southeast District NMMEA Junior High Instrumental Musi 
: NEW YORK Nov. 7-8 Votsdam Zone 4 Area All-State Programs, Horace Bowman, State University Teachers College, 
‘ Potsdam 
ov. 7-8 Dolweville Yone 4 Area All-State Programs, Grace Tanner, Central School, Dolgeville 
o 7-8 Norwich Zone Area All-State Programs, Frank Biletzky, High School, Norwich 
‘ 7-8 loelmar Zone 6 Area All-State Programs, Rolland R. Truitt, Bethleham Central School, Delmar 
; ov. 7-8 Valatic ADI Area All-State Programs, Karl A. Johnson, Central School, Valatie 
ov. 14-16 Nyack Zone 7 Area All-State Programs, Lloyd Bremer, High School, Nyack 
ov. 14-16 I e Placid Zone 6 Arew All-State Programs, Myles Lawler, High School, Lake Placid 
‘ 14-15 ‘Cilen Falls Zone 6 Area All-State Programs, John Boor, Queensbury Public School, Glens Falls 
ov. 14-16 Canandaigua Aone Area All-State Programs, Howard Tappan, Klementary S« hool, Canandaigua 
14-16 lean VAD \rea All-State Programs, Yolanda Questa, 408% West State, Olean 
v. 21-22 Lancaster Zone | Area All-State Program Marlo Schermerhorn, High Sehool, Lancaster 
v. 2 Hilton Aon Area All-State Progran Robert Guenther, Central School, Hilton 
Warsa Zone 2 Area All-State Programs, Albert Harvey, Central School, Warsaw 
v Hammondsport Zovme \rea All-State Program Raymond Reed, Central School, Hammondsport 
Syracuse Som Area All-State Programs, Harwood Sfmmons, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Aome Area All-State Programs, Louis Newmark, Central School, Kllenville 
q Port Jefferson Zone & Area All-State Programs, Joseph Dionisi, High School, Port Jefferson 
6 IHileksville Area All-State Programs, Charles Gouse, High School, Hicksville 
6 White lair Area All-State Program \. Long, High School. Mastchester 
han SYSSMA Annual Conference combined with MIENC Eastern Division Biennial Conven 
on. Harold M. Henderson, NYSSMA Pres., Central High School, Auburn; William 
Ttoberts, MIENC astern Div. Pres, City Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
lestival to be announced later, 
NORTH ept. 7 (ireensboro orth Carolina Music Mducaters Association Executive Committee, KR. Glenn Starnes 
CAROLINA SCMIEA Acting Pre Virgie Street. Durham, and Margaret Meeve, Secy 
rea School of Music, Woman's College, Greensboro 
1-16 Chreensbere \ll- State Orchestra, Charles Isley, Waynesville 
16-18 Woman Col NCMUEA General Fall Meeting, Gordon A. Nash 
i(jreensboro) 
heb Durham State Solo and Instrumental, Paul Bryan, Duke University, Box 6605 
Durham 
heb | Davidson Central State Solo and Ensemble Vocal, Donald Plott, Davidson College, Davidson 
Keb. 28 Durham astern State Solo and Ensemble Vocal, John Hanks, Duke University, Durham 
eb. 28 Davidson Central State Solo and Ensemble Instrumental, Frank West, Davidson College 
hand Clinie, William G. Spencer, 326 Blowing Rock Road, Boone 
(jastonia Clinie, L. O. MeCollum, High School, Gastonia, 
‘ heb.-Mar tireenville and Clinie, Herbert Carter, Kast Carolina College, Box 71, Greenville 
‘ heb -Mar., (hapel Hill Band Clinic, Marl Slocum, 209 West University Drive, Chapel Hill. 
heb. -Mar., ‘ullowhee and Clinic, Robert Trevarthen, Cullowhee 
iar. 4 tireenville lbistriet Contest, Kenneth N. Cuthbert, 1701 Mast 4th, Greenville 
Mar 7 lbistriet Contest, Gordon Nash 
Mar. 6 Lexington District Instrumental Contest, Belford Wagner, Lexington 
Mla 6-7 ‘‘ullowhee lbistrict Contest tichard Rentro, Western Carolina College, Cullow hee 
Mar. 6-7 Lturlington Dbistriet Contest, Harold Grant, Williams High School, Burlington 
Miar. 12-14 Hickory lbistrict Contest, Robin Gatwood, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
Mar. 18 \lbemarle lbistriet Choral Contest, Paul Fry, Albemarle 
lar. 13-14 Hich Point District Contest, Lew J. Lewis, High Point College, High Point 
lur. 13-14 Raleigh lbistrict Contest, Richard Southwick, 123 Kast Drewry, Raleigh 
Mar. 13-14 Lumberton Ibistrict Contest, Dale Browder, Route 2, Box 51, Lumberton 
Mer. 14 Albemarle lbistrict Piano Contest, Annyce Worsham, Albemarle 
Mia Asheville Music Section of North Carolina Education Association 
\pr. 9-10 (ireensboro State Choral Festival, Birdie H. Holloway, Music Dept., Woman's College, Gireensboro 
\pro tt (ireensboro State Piano Contest, Birdie H. Holloway 
\pr 1-170 Gireenshoro State Band and Orchestra Contest, Birdie H. Holloway. 
NORTH fret, 15 Farge North Dakota Music Educators Association Annual Dinner, Business Meeting, Board ot 
DAKOTA Control, Harlow Berquist, Central High School, Fargo 
thet. 15-17 Fargo ‘EMEA Annual State Convention, Local Chairmen, Harlow Berquist, Khuth Lawrence 
(vet. 16-17 Farge Music Section Meetings of North Dakota Education Association, Harlow Berquist 
K (ret. 17 rar NDMEA Banquet and Annual Business Meeting, Harlow Berquist 
(ret. 31 Dickinson State State High Sehe Band Clinie, Dwaine Nelson, State Teachers College, Dickinson 
Nov. 1 Teacher College 
’ 6 Carrington NDMEA Board of Control Planning Conference, Dwaine Nelson, State Teachers Colleg: 
Dickinson 
I bere 7 Carrington toard of Control Planning Conference, Dwaine Nelson 
heb. 15 Carrington ltoard of Contral Planning Conference, Dwaine Nelson 
Apr. 24 Minot Class A Vocal Music Festival 
May 1 Mandar lass A Instrumental Music Festival 
May 1 Minot State Class B-C Music Festival 
Icxecutive Board Planning Conference, Dwaine Nelson 
f listrict Conferences headed by District Presidents 
Dec. 4-6 \kron Ohio Music Education Association State Convention, Ralph Gillman, 565 Malvern 
Avenue, Akron 
Feb. 19 ! ° State Orchestra Finals, Calvin Y. Rogers, Ashland College, Ashland 
* : Locations District Solo and Ensemble Contests 


Mar. 14, 21 15 Location District Band and Chorus Contests 

Apr. 11 Location Region-State Solo and Ensemble Finals 

Apr. 26 6 Location State Band and Chorus Finals 

May 22-223 olumbu (OMEA Board Meeting, Charles H. Benner 
OKLAHOMA et. ! Oklahoma City Oklahoma Music Educators Association 


lith Place, Tulsa 


Page 


OMEA Pres 


Board Meeting, 


Hughes Hall, Columbus 1 


Ida Creekmore, OMEA Pres 
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STATE ATE LOCATION EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 
OKLAHOMA >t. Oklahoma City Board of Control, Ida Creekmore 
(Cont.) t. 2 Oklahoma City Music Section Meeting of Oklahoma Education Association, Ida Creekmore 
Stillwater Thanksgiving Choral Festival, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
7 Locations Ktegional Marching Contests 
Stillwater ttand Clinic, Max Mitchell, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Norman \ll-State Choral Clinic Festival, Chester Francis, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Feb 2 Norman \ll-State Orchestra, Dwight Dyer, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Feb Norman \ll-State Band, Leonard Haug, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Mar 11 Locations Ibistrict Elimination Contest 
Apr. 16-17 Stillwater State Instrumental Finals, Max Mitchell 
Norman State Piano and Organ Finals, Robert Ross, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Norman State Vocal Finals, Robert Ross 
Oklahoma City Board of Control, Albert Fitzgerrel, 711 Elm Street, Ardmore 


OREGON = Linfield College Oregon Music Educators Association Annual Fall Conference Board of Control Meet 
(MeMinnville) ing, Max D. Risinger, OME Pres., School of Music, Univ. of Oregon, Mugene, pre 
siding; Louise R. Huckba, 2S... 41st Avenue, Portland 
Univ. of Oregon Seventh Annual Conference on Music Mducation tobert Nye, University of Oregon 
(EMugene) 
Portland OMEA Board of Control Meeting, Max Risinget 
Portland UOMEA Section Meetings at Oregon Education Association State Convention 
Portland All-State Chorus, Jack Williams, High School Music, Milton-Freewater 
Mar.-Apr 9 Locations District Competition-Festivals 
District I, George Bell, Portland 
District Il, Ward R. Smith, Portland 
District 111, Alan G. Robertson, Beaverton 
District IV, Delbert Chinberg, Salem 
Distriet V, Clyde Moore, Redmond 
Distriet VI, John C. Sheeley, Hermiston 
District VII, Ronald Carpani, Coos Bay 
District VILL, Herbert Cecil, Ashland 
District IX, Alan Deck, Seasicde 


PENNSYL- Sept. 5 Penna. State ennsylvania Music KMduecators Assn. Conference Planning Committee Meeting, Mlwood 
VANIA Univ. (State Miller, Chairman, Springfleld High School, Springfield 

College) 

Sept. 6 Penna. State PMA Executive Council Meeting, Fred Williams, PMEA Pres Penn Hill School 
Univ Pittsburgh 35 

Dec, 4-6 Harrisburg Annual State Conference, Elwood Miller 

Jan. 8-10 Nine Locations District Band Festivals 

Jan. 11 ° All-State Band Selection 

Jan. 29-31 West York Icastern State Band, Jame Lt. Steffy, 2011 West Orange Street, York 

Jan Blairsville Western State Band, John Dougla Warren Road, Indiana 

Feb 2-14 Nine Locations District Orchestra Festivals 

eb § All-State Orchestra Selection 

Mar. ! Kight Locations Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League District Contest 

Mar 14 Scranton \ll-State Orchestra, Ruth I) Davies, 344 North Garfield Avenue, Scranton 4 

Mar 9-2 Penna. State Collegiate Band Festival, James W. Dunlop, Host 
Univ. 

Apr Nine Locations District Choral Festival 

Apr All-State Choral Selection 

Apr. 23-2! of Pittsburghl?FML State Final Contest rederick Lange, Host 

May Carlisle All-State Chorus, Madge A Anderson, llanover Apts Carlisle 


RHODE et. 3 Providence Teachers Institute 


ISLAND Dee Senior High School All-State Band, Orchestra and Choru Music Night, 
Herne, 48 Marcy Street, Cranston o 
Jan. 1% Junior and Senior High School Solo and Ensemble Festival 
Mar Junior High School All-State Band, Orchestra and Choru Music Night, 
Herne 
May ¢ All-State Audition Festival 


SOUTH Columbia Eixecutive Board Meetin Robert Van Doren, SCME, 1332 Heather 
CAROLINA Columbia 

Nov tock Hill Vocal Clinic, Walter Robert 1169 Mary Dele Lane. 

Jan. 3 : ltock Hill Clini Walter LB. Robert 

eb. 6 Columbia State Convention, Robert L. Van Doren 

Mar » Sumter Central Distriet Festival, Jame I Pritehard, Box 406, Sumter 

Mat Union Northern District Festival, Jame A. Smith, 216 Willerest Drive, Union 

Mat Barnwell Southern District Festival, Loy Wagner, 1901 Park Street, Barnwell 
tennettsville Distriet Festival, L. I). Atkin tox 203, Bennettsvills 
Rieck Hill State Music Festival, Walter Robert 
Columbia Iixecutive Board Meetings Robert L. Van 


SOUTH lluron Mlusic Section Meeting of South Dakota A wiation Convention. Mavyvoard 
DAKOTA Anderson, SDMEA VI . Watertown H chool, Watertown 
Aberdeen South Dakota Musi Association Lusine Meetin Maynard Ander 
Aberdeen All-State Choru Dwieht Palmer, Yankton Hieh School, Yankton 
Aberdeen All-State Orchestra, Alfred Thoma Huron High School, Huron 


on 


TENNESSEE Nashville Tenne ee Music Educator Association Doard of Director Meeting Marie Hutehin 
on, TMEA Pre 1450 Valley Street, Wingesport 
Memphis West TMEA Meeting, kelba Gandy, Memph State Training School, Memphi 
Tullahoma Middle Tennessee Marching and Twirling Max Weaver, c/o High School, Tullahoma 
Knoxville Kast Tennessee B and OA Board of Director Meeting and Deiter Jack Connell Mary 
ville rh School, Maryville 
Kuoxville T i Association Board of Meetir 
Knoxville 
I of Tennes ‘ast Tenne ee Band OA Membership Meeting, Jack Connell 
(Knoxville) 
I". of Tennessee last Tennessee Vocal eciation Membership Meetin vie 
I of Tennessee Mast Tennessee Junior High School Choru ind Orchestra Concert, Harry Wil 
(juest Chorus Direct Marvin Rabin, Ciuest Orehestra Director 
. Middle Tennessee Vocal As Solo and tinsemble Festival 
llast Tennessee Tennessee Juni« ind o if 
State College Large, Chairman 


School Band Clinic, Upper Distriet, Kennet) 


(Johnson City) 

Knoxville Middle Distriet, Young High School, tI ( Adcock, Chairman 

Chattanooga Lower District, Red Bank High School, Barry Jone Chairman 

Chattanooen Junior High School Land Clint Lower Red Bank Hf 
(Chairman 
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STATE DATE LOCATION 
TENNESSEE Jan. 23-25 Harriman 
(Cont.) Jan. 30 
Feb 
bet 4 
Feb. 6-7 of Tennessee 
Feb... 19-20 Austin Peay 
State College 
Keb. 27 Memphis 
Feb. 28 (Chattanooga, 
Kingsport and 
Knoxville 
Mar. 3 Memphis 
Mar. 12-18 Peabody College 
Mar. 12-13 | of Tennessee 
Mar i4 Memphis 
Mar. 18-20 Nashville 
Mar. 28 Nashville 
Apr. 23-24 Middle Tennes 
ee State Col 
Apr. 25 Carson-Newman 
College 
(Jefferson City) 
Apr. 27-28 f Tennessee 


TEXAS 16 Locations 
| l (jalveston 
\pr -May 16 Locations 


Clalveston 


UTAH Three Times Salt Lake City 
het Salt Lake City 
lan ° 
Miu Salt Lake City 
Ten Locations 


VERMONT ept Vergenne 
fret. 23 lharre 
thet 4 ltarre 
bere Burlington 
Jan 
Iurlington 


VIRGINIA ept. 6 William and 
Mary College 
0-31 
t 10.31 hichmond 
14-16 Arlington 
fan. 17 Lynchburg 
. 
eb Longwood Coll 
(Farmville) 
i4 Seven Locations 
far Seven Locations 
\pr Roanoke 
(Charlottesville) 
May 16 Univ. of Virginia 


WASHINGTON | iellensburs 
Mar 4 
Mar. 4 eutth 
Charleston 
VIRGINIA 
fret. 30 Charleston 
eb, 19-21 Morr Harvey 
College 
Variou 
Apr. 16-18 Heckley 
May 1-2 Bluefield 
May 1 Huntington 


(larksbure 


WISCONSIN thet-Apr S Locations 
Nan Milwaukee 
baat Various 


Madison 


WYOMING deve Lusk 
Jan. 9-10 ! of Wyoming 
(Laramie) 
\pr. 24 tireen River 
Apr. 24 Kemmerer 


Worland 
Albin 
Wheatland 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


District, Harriman High School, John Dameron, Chairman 
District 


Middle 

topper 

Senior Band Clinic, Jack Connell, Pres, E.T.S.B & O., 110 North Maple, Maryville 

TMEA Convention 

Middle Tennessee B and © Association 
Peay State College, Clarksville 

West Tennessee Senior High School Vocal Festival, Nancy Crosby 


All-State Auditions 


Marching Festival, Lew Bodine, c/o Austin 


Chorus 


Vocal Festival, Shirley Nashold 


Tennessee Junior High School 
B. Hunt, Peabody College, Nashville 


Middle Tennessee Junior H. 8. Vocal Festival, C 
and Orchestra Festival, Erwin H. Schneider 
Tennesse All-State Chorus Aucitions 


West 


Band 
West 


All-State Band and Chorus 

Middle Tennessee Klementary Instrumental Festival, John Bright, 4800 Park Avenue, 
Nashville 

Middle Tennesse Senior High School Concert Festival, Horace Beasley, c/o Middle 
Tennessee State College, P. O. Box 805, Murfreesboro. 

Solo and Ensemble Instrumental Festival, Edward Tarratus 

East Tennessee Senior High School Vocal Festival, Harold Decker, Guest Director; 


J Fulton High School, Knoxville, Chairman 


Ww 


Phifer, 


Regional Competition-Festivals for Marching Bands 


State Convention, Philip G. Baker, TMEA Pres., Box 176, Katy; D. O. Wiley, Box 3038, 
Eliwood Station, Lubbock 

Sixteen Regional Competition-Festivals for Concert Bands, Orchestras, Choirs, Solos 
and Small Ensembles, F. W. Savage, Director of Music Activities, the University of 
Texas Interscholastic League, Austin 12 


usiness Meeting, Executive Board Meeting, Philip G. Baker and D. 0. Wiley 


executive Committee Meetings, Max F. Dalby, UMIA Pres., Utah State Univer., Logan 

Utah Music KMducators Association Convention, Max F. Dalby 

Mid-Winter Clinic, Max F. Dalby 

MENC Western Division Biennial Convention, Roy EK. Freeburg, Div. Pres., Professor 
of Music, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 

Ten Regional Music Festivals, Regional Chairmen 


Meeting of Officers and Special Committee, Evelyn DeBrune Springstead, VMEA Pres., 


s North Maple Street, Vergennes 
Vermont Music Educators Association Business Meeting, Evelyn DeBrune Springstead 
V MA Program Meeting, Virgilio Mori, 78 Brooks Street, Barre 
Festival Selection Committee Meeting, Hubert Brooks, 4 Crescent Road, Burlington 
VMEA Annual Mid-winter Meeting 


\ MEA Spring Meeting and Banquet 
Vermont Music Festival, Hubert Brooks 


Charles Varner, William 


Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association Meeting, 
and Mary College, Williamsburg 
Board of Control Meeting, William Troxell, VMEA Pres., Manchester H. S., Richmond 
College Choral Clinic, Bernard Busse, Univers.ty of Virginia, Charlottesville 
String Orchestra 
All-State Band Tryouts 
ltoard of Control Meeting, William Troxell 
\l]-State Band 
All-State Chorus 


Collewe Section, Bernard Busse 


District Vocal Festivals 

District Instrumental Festivals 

MENC’ Southern Division Biennial Convention, Karl I. Beach, Div. Pres., Head, Music 
Dept. Mast Carolina College, Greenville, 

VBODA Meeting, Bernard Busse 


Roard of Control Meeting, William Traxell 


WMEA 141 Drive, Renton 


Rockhill, Pres Capri 


Randall 


State Board Meeting, 

State Board Meeting 

MENC Northwest Division Biennial Convention, A. Verne Wilson, Div. Pres., Super 
visor of Music, Public Schools, Portland, Oregon, in cooperation with the Washing 
ton Music Educators Association, Randall Rockhill 


West Virginia Bandmasters Association, Saul Fisher, Pres., Buckhannon-Upshure High 


School, Buckhannon 

West Virginia Education Association Music Sectional Meetings, R. P. Wellock, WVMEA 
Pres., Box 305, Athens; Magdaline Servais and Harold Ewing, Chairmen 

West Virginia Bandmasters Association Reading Clinic. 


Virginia Music Educators Association Conference, Harold Ewing, Morris Harvey 


Charleston 
Band Festivals 


West 

College, 
Regional 
Virginia Street, Beckley 


All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Glenn Sallock, 204 West 
Band Festival, 
Band Festival, 
Band Festival, 


Richard P. Wellock 
Leland S. Arnold, 
ilenry A. Mayer, 


Bluefield Area State 
Huntington Area State 
Clarksburg Area State 


Huntington 
Clarksburg 


64 Marne Drive, 
110 Dodge Court, 


Regional Music Clinics 

Annual Meeting, H. ¢ Wegener, 210 State Street, Madison 
Mid-Winter Clinic, Emmett R. Sarig, 4118 Hiawatha Drive, Madison 
Thirty District Music Festivals 

State Solo-Ensemble Festival 


Northern Platte District Clinic 


State Convention, Charles P. Seltenrich, WMEA Pres., Director of Bands, University 
of Wyoming, Larami« 

Kast Green River Festival, Peter Lothian, Junior and Senior High School, Green River 

West Green River Festival 

Southern Half Big Horn Basin Festival, June Collier, High School, Worland 

Southern North Platte District Festival, Coates Bradshaw, High School, Yoder 

Northern North Platte District Festival, Don Bullock, 1301-10th Street, Wheatland 
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FOUR SPARKLING COLLECTIONS WITH 
MUSIC FOR 


THE BELFRY BOOK 
of CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


SSA (A Cappella) 


K. K. DAVIS has compiled and arranged 
this group of unusual Christmas Carols for 
Women’s voices. Excellent for church and 
school. Price—$.85 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 
LAND OF CAN’T 


Unison and Two Part 


The rising young composer John Cacavas 
has written this delightful collection of 
modern unison and two part songs about 
subjects that will entertain the elementary 
children. Price—$.75 


Copies gladly 
dent Ou Approval 


MAIL THE ATTACHED 
COUPON TODAY. 


(‘WSS 


EVERYBODY 


MUSIC MEMORIES OF TODAY 
For Unison, SA and SAB 


An outstanding collection of “Never To Be 
Forgotten Songs” arranged and edited by 
Harry Robert Wilson. Junior High Stu- 
dents will love them. Price—$.85 


THE CHANCEL CHORISTER 
SAB Sacred (with optional tenor part) 


Compiled, revised and edited by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn 


Twelve anthems including works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Handel, etc. Chosen to follow 
the Calendar of the Christian Year. Ideal 
for the Church Choir. Excellent program 
material for the high school choir. 
Price—$1.00 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 

619 W. 54th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send the items checked on 30 days’ APPROVAL: 
() THE BELFRY BOOK of Christmas Carols 
(|) MUSIC MEMORIES OF TODAY 

(| THE CHANCEL CHORISTER 

IMPOSSIBLE LAND OF CAN’T 

Name (Please Print) 
School -... 

Address .. 
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N MY attempts at costuming for the 

Opera Workshop of the University 

of Illinois, | have been concerned 
with designing costumes which would 
form an integrated part ot the creative 
experience of young performers. I felt 
a need for costumes which would be 
indigenous to the performance styl 
which is consistent with the educa 
tional level. I also wanted to reduce 
the problems of limited budgets, as 
vell as the physical effort of obtan 
ing suitable costumes so that the great 
est part of available energy could be 
expended on the study and perform 
ince of a wide repertoire 

| believe that costumes should serve 
lively component ot the total 
theatrical experience and that they 
hould aid the performer in dramatx 
interpretation a well as stimulate the 
imagination of the audience. I believe 
that a modern young student needs 
costumes which are comfortable and 
clean, which feel familiar but at the 
ame time appear new tor every new 
character interpretation. I believe that 
i fresh approach to costuming could 
do much to free the young performer 
of mannered and stilted behavior 
which is often the result of conven 
tional costuming traditions 

I have therefore designed a set of 
costume units with which costumes 
can be assembled in an unending va 
riety of ways. The “units” are merely 
basic clothing parts which are pat 
terned on modular prineiples. I shall 
briefly describe these units, although | 
incerely believe that it is not my 
pecific design which is important but 
finding a new approach to the visual 
clement tage production 


divided into tour 
Units for 


men's 


are 


litferent functional groups 
womens costumes, unit tor 
costumes, units whieh can be used for 
either men’s or women’s costumes, and 
trimming umits. Within each group 
the units are made in identical size 
ind sealed to average human propor 
tions. Unle they are the same sizes 
ind can be modulated to take on dit 
ferent forms, they lose their basic ver 
tility 

Che units for women’s costumes con 
ist of tull skirts (four widths of ma 


terial gathered onto an elastic band) 


ind a full, simple blouse (gathered by 
elastic at the neck and wrist of the 
leeve) 

Che units for men's costumes consist 
of a plain shirt (with no pockets ot 
lastenings), and three different types 
oft pants (long and short pantaloons 
which are gathered onto elastic at the 
waist and leg, and long straight pants) 

The costume “unit” which can be 
used for either men or women is the 
tunic—the most versatile in its applica 


thons It is made like a str vuight sack 


Page 


An 
Approach 
to 
Costuming 


Laura Zirner 


THE WRITER of this article, 
a native of Vienna, Austria, is 
the author of “Costuming for 
the Modern Stage,” June 1957, 
published by the University of 
Illinois Press. A freelance com- 
mercial designer, Mrs. Zirner's 
formal education and profes- 
sional training took place in 
Vienna. In this country, she 
has had extensive experience 
as a visual alds designer for 
the Department of the Army, 
has been on the faculties of the 
University of Illinois, Institute 
of Design, Chicago, and the 
Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood. She started work 
on the design of “unit cos- 
tumes” for the University of 
IHinois Opera Workshop in 
1948 and has designed costumes 
for all operatic productions 
since then. 


with a slit round openmg tor the head 
The tunic should be at least 45 inches 
wide and 64 inches long. It can serve 
as the basic part for a great variety ot 
robes which can either give a sleeve 
less appearance by being folded at the 
shoulders, or can appear with sleeves 
hy using a shirt or blouse of the same 
or contrasting color under it. For 
oriental effects the full width of ma 
terial hangs over the arms and_ ts 
sashed at the waist to create the ap 
pearance of something like a kimono 
The tunic can also be shortened to 
give the impression of Greek, Roman, 
or Renaissance tunics, or doublets. It 
can be worn long or short, folded or 
draped to represent Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Romanesque styles or those 
of many other periods, as well as lend 
ing itself well for costumes of fan 
tasy 

\ll costumes can be 
combining one unit with another, and 
by adding trimming units for dee 
orative or functional purpozes 


amplified by 


TRIMMING units consist ol 
circular (doughnut) patterns, and 
straight lengths of material. The cir 


cular trimming units are cut as full, 
half, or quarter circles in a variety of 
sizes and are used to represent col- 
lars, jabots, ruffles, cuffs, peplums, 
capes, etc. The straight pieces come 
in many different lengths and are used 
fer draping, or as shawls, scarfs, belts, 
sashes, etc., or are stitched into tubular 
strips for bands, ribbons, etc. Certain 
extra costuming parts can be added to 
the four basic groups of units to repre 
sent functional details or give specific 
effects but, in general, the limitations 
produce style and versatility. How 
ever, it is necessary to have a stock 
of tights, stockings, and socks as part 
of the basic costuming wardrobe. 

\ll units are made of plain material 
which can be easily laundered or 
cleaned, and it is important that the 
material does not show texture and is 
not patterned because any visual rec- 
ognition of individual units limits their 
versatility. All fabrics used must be 
prepared to good advantage, with 
well-stitched seams, because the good 
quality of individual units enhances the 
appearance of a costume as well as 
permitting its repeated use 


rg. 

| HE COSTUMES are styled by fold 
ing, gathering, draping, ruffling, loop 
ing, pinning or basting in an endless 
variety of ways. For instance, the neck 
line of a woman's dress may be drawn 
to a close or wide oval; it may be 
drawn off the shoulders, or pinned to 
form a square or V-neckline. The 
blouse (or bodice) is pinned to the 
elastic band of the skirt at the points 
of tension, which not only hold the 
waistline in place, but also the “decol 
letage " The sleeves can be pushed, 
rolled, folded or tied to give effects ot 
different lengths and styles 

The skirts can be worn in combina 
tions with each other, either to pro 
duce plain effects or they can be 
looped, pinned, ruffled, flounced o1 
gathered for elaborate images of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eight 
centh and nineteenth centuries 

Men’s shirt units, for example, 
can be made to resemble jackets o1 
coats of different periods by attaching 
quarter-circle trimming units (of the 
same material as the shirt) to a belt 
as coat-tails or peplums. A shirt worn 
under a tunic of the same material can 
give the impression of a robe, sleeved 
tunic or coat. The shirt collar can be 
basted into different styles, turned in 
or out, or elaborated with circula 
trimming units. The length and style 
of the sleeve and the width and style 
of the shoulders, can be adjusted by 
folding and pinning 

The costumes are assembled at the 
same time as they are fitted to the 
wearer. The style and period of the 
setting determine the 
combination of basic units. It is the 


selection and 
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purpose ol these costumes to mdicate 
style, trend and fashion rather than 
to represent historic authenticity 
Costume design is based on illustra 
tions which are contemporary to the 
period in question and must interpret 
the image in its own imaginative 


idiom 


1, Is in the nature of these cos 
tumes that their profile is very simple 
and that their effectiveness depends 
on color. Colors, with their compl 
ments and contrasts, their combina- 
tions and relative values, their sym 
bolism and temperature, must be used 
with sensitive awareness their 
dramatic power of communication 
Color is used to express period, stvle, 
and mood, and to convey locale and 
climate, relative social position, rank 


and age. 


Unit costumes have been used tor 


all productions of the University of 
Illinois Opera Workshop for the past 
several years. ‘The patterns of the 
units have undergone much trial and 
error but have gained in their appeat 
ance and usefulness through frequent 
application The appearance ot com 
pleted costumes improved with the 
ever-growing stock of separate units 
They have also proved very satisfac 
tory from a budgetary point of view, 
because each unit is used again and 
igain. They have also been economi 
cal as far as time and energy are con 
cerned Unit costumes are always 
ivailable and can be prepared on short 
notice 

This simple and specitic approach 
to costuming has created visual 
idiom and stimulated a style of per 
formance which surely is applicable to 
educational and non-professional op 
era or theatre performances. It has 
called for a fresh approach to theatri 
cal properties and scenery, and has 
resulted in style of staging tech 
niques which is stimulating as well as 
suitable for contemporary communica 
tion across the footlights 


THE PICTURES 


At the right, the middle and 
lower pictures show members 
of the University of Illinois 
opera group in scenes from 
“Don Pasquale,” a 1958 campus 
production. The unit costumes 
were designed by Laura Zirner, 
whose hushand, Ludwig Zirner, 
is director of the University 
of Illinois Opera Theatre. 
of L. photos.) 


The upper picture’ showing 
Laura Zirner with a student, 
was made at the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood, 
Massachusetts, where both Mr. 
and Mrs, Zirner are members 
of the summer faculty. (Photo 
hy Whitestone, Lenox, Mass.., 
New York City, New York.) 
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ANNY was a third grader and a 
| ) regular boy. All boy! On the pat 
ticular day that we visited his room, 
he wasn't interested in singing at all 
lhose song even the action songs, 
were “kid stuff,” not for boys, « spec ial 
ly real third grade boys And yet, 
omehow it didn't seem right that a 
third grader didn't want to sing 
Danny, do you swim 


Sure, any boy can swim 


Well then, what do you think is the 
most important thing to have in ordet 
to swim?” 

Everyone in the room began to think 
hard. Finally, moving his arms, Dan 
ny said, “You have to be able to do 
this, this way.” 

“Yes, that’s very important, but 
what is even more important 

One little girl said that you had to 
have a swimming suit Everyone 
laughed! We had to agree that a suit 
was important, but that probably long 
before people wore bathing suits, there 
were people who could swim, No, there 
must be something even more impor 
tant 

linally, questioningly, Danny asked 
‘You mean watet 

“Yes, Danny, we have to have water 
to be able to swim You could talk 
ibout swimming almost forever, but 


une you had some water in which to 


try out what vou had learned, you'd 


never be able to swim.’ Danny agreed 
that was true logether we decided 
that we sang for the same reason. We 
could talk about this thing we call mu 
ic forever, but unless we jumped in, 
had tun, and experienced it, we would 
never know how much fun it could be 
Danny agreed, but somehow he. still 
wasn't sold on the whole idea. He 
hadn't been reprimanded or embar 
rassed, nor was his musical ability 
evaluated im front of the class. We 
just continued to sing. Danny sat and 
pondered the whole thing 

[lhe author is primary mus 

tant im the Dayton Public Schools, Day 
on, Ohio.) 
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Some Thoughts on Giving Programs 


EVERYONE 
WANTS ‘TO BE WANTED 


George H. Zimmerman 


Later, it was our pleasure to visit 


the same room again and share in some 
of the fun that we had had singing 
together, together—that is, without 
Danny. However, this time when we 
began to sing, something was different. 
Danny had entered into the singing, 
halfheartedly at first, but soon right 


along with the others. This was an 


event. We stopped singing. “Danny, 
do you remember what we decided was 


Get everyone into the act! 
Samples from Dayton schools 
are scenes from a kindergarten 
ballet, Jayne Taylor, teacher; 
third grade, Residence Park 
School, Mrs. Biechrist, teacher. 


the most important thing to have in 
order to learn to swim?” 

Danny hung his head a little to the 
side, and said, “You have to make 
friends with the water!’ He and his 
teacher had grown to understand one 
another. 

By the same token, we as music 
teachers or classroom teachers are re- 
sponsible for providing the proper 
atmosphere whereby each child can 
grow and “make friends with music.” 
Iveryone wants to be wanted! 


All Children Are by Nature Creative 

A teacher's understanding of the in- 
dividual needs of children will provide 
a healthy atmosphere through which 
the child may grow in rich experi 
ences. He will develop at his own rate 
of speed according to his individual 
needs. Within this individual frame- 
work, then, the child can flourish in 
his own creativity. 

When the children of one class can 
share successfully an experience with 
the children of another, they establish 
a necessary acceptance and approval 
of their peers. This is basic to any 
child’s growth. If he does not gain 
approval in one way, he will work until 
he finds an acceptable medium. The 
teacher must recognize this fact and 
provide ample opportunity for the 
child’s growth 

Music moves. Children love to move 
their bodies to the rhythms of good 
music. Members of a third grade class 
expressed themselves to the lilting 
rhythms of the Offenbach ballet music. 
They chose which they preferred: 
Some danced, some played rhythm in 
struments. Everyone participated. And 
the terrace in front of the school 
served as an.appropriate area for ex 
pression 

When a successful sharing has been 
accomplished, what better material 
could there be for further development 
into a public sharing session—a pro 
gram? For many teachers, the experi 
ences involved in the production of a 
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Faster student progress, lightened teaching loads 
and more efficient space utilization achieved with 
Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos and Multi-Piano 
Monitor System —at half the normal cost. 


Every student—class piano, harmony and theory, music 
methods, classroom teacher, in fact everyone in the 
music department — benefits from the modern Wurlitzer 
electronic music education equipment in the new Music 
Building at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


In class piano and in all kinds of keyboard work, 
teachers find that, due to the unique features of Wurlitzer 
Electronic Pianos, students learn faster. With earphones 
plugged in, each student plays “silently,” hears only his 
own piano. The teacher can listen, speak or play to an 
individual student or group of students over the Multi- 
Piano Monitor “broadcasting” system without disturb- 
ing others in the class, helping each student according 
to his needs. Teaching in this manner combines the 
advantages of individual and class instruction. The 
“silent-play” feature also reduces the fatigue factor by 
bringing quiet to class instruction the teacher is 
fresher, pupils can concentrate. (With earphones un- 
plugged, the piano is heard throughout the room.) 

An additional advantage of Wurlitzer electronic equip- 
ment is the use of the same room simultaneously for 
mixed classes of beginners and advanced students, or for 
both’ practice and class. Also, individual students can 
practice “silently” or work on any assignment requiring 
the use of a keyboard without disturbing concurrent 
instruction or practice in another part of the room. 


Dr. Robert Hargreaves, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment at Ball State Teachers College, reports that faculty 
‘members found “they had been able to get as much done 


Miss Mildred Eberle, Assistant 
Professor of Music, and Dr. Robert 
Hargreaves, Head of the Music 
Department, are shown exploring 
the possibilities of the Wurlitzer 
Multi-Piano Monitor System 
installed at Ball State 

Teachers College. 


WURLIIZER 


De Kalb, Iilinois 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


How Ball State Teachers College Overcame 
Music Education Barriers of Time—Space—Budget 


MUSIC EDUCATION CASE HISTORY 
FROM WURLITZER FILES 


A class of future elementary school teachers is shown in the Ball State 
Teachers College modern all-purpose music room with its 14 Wurlitzer 
Console Electronic Pianos. These instruments are closely grouped around 
the teacher's piano with monitor system. The low-cost, compact electronic 
pianos save space, permit pianos to be arranged in close rows and used 
simultaneously for class lessons and individual practice 


in one hour with the 14 electronic pianos as they had 
been able to do in three or four hours under our prior 
teaching arrangements.” 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano stays in tune, takes 
less space, and is low in cost. These advantages—plus 
the unique “silent-play” feature and the monitor sys- 
tem—offer lower “per pupil” costs for instruction, equip- 
ment and space. At the same time, high educational 


quality is maintained. 


Wurlitzer Multi-Piano Moni- 
tor can be used with as many 
as 24 pianos. Enables teacher 
to speak, listen or play to 
individual students or 
groups of students without 
disturbing others. 


INVESTIGATE for your own situation — 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. MEJ-958 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Please send me more information about Wurlitzer 
Electronic Pianos for use in [J school [) studio. 
Name 

Position 

School or Studio 

Address 


City State 
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tor Band | 
DREAM OF A DOLL 
CELEBRATION SCENE PAULINE 


STIMULATING 
i NATING DON GILLIS arr. Michael Edwards br 
ba FASCI T A rousing march finale from the ballet A graceful and captivating musical 
eo: ‘Twinkle Toes’’. Exciting instrumental = Portrait in a sparkling setting which 
color and effective counter melodies features the Flutes and Violins. Effec- 
aig tive for either large or small orches- 
depicting a scene of joyful festivity. poae 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8 50 Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00; 
Condensed (Cond.) Score $1.00 Piano-Conductor $ 75 


Recent Releases: INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS k 


VIOLIN SOLO SAXOPHONE SOLO 
GAVOTTE IN D (from "First Year Pieces’ — in THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest | Buchtel) (Available 
First Position) ‘Adam Carse) 60 for Ey Alto and Bh Tenor Saxophone) each 60 
A PORTRAIT, Opus 122, No. 3 (Harold T. Scuil) 75 
SPANISH COQUETTE (loop Elders-Michael Edwards) 75 OBOE SOLO 
BERCEUSE (Horry Idle) 75 THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest Buchtel) 60 
FANTASIA CONCERTANTE (Franz Reizenstein) (A.L.*") 3.00 CONCERTO No. 2 for Oboe and Orchestra ° 
SONATE for Solo Violin (ohn Mayer) (A.\.**) 1.00 (Gordon Jacob) (J.W.") Oboe and Piano Version 3.50 4 4 
THEME AND VARIATIONS for Oboe and Piano, Op. 57 a 4 Wy 
VIOLA SOLO (William Wordsworth) (A.1.**) 190 |, 
é 7 7 
CORNET CAPERS (Louis Costeluce) al 
CELLO SOLO THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest Buchtel) 60 
CHANSON HEBRAIQUE (lozor Weiner) 75. TWO TRUMPETS or CORNETS yf 
CONCERT SUITE for Cello and Orchestra, Op. 37, TANGO OF MEMORIES (Castro Carozo) 1.25 Z Yy, jp 
5.75 Yl, 


(Alan Bush) (UL W.") Cello and Piano Version 
SCHERZO for Violoncello and Piano, Op. 42 
(Wilham Wordsworth) (A.1.**) 
SONATA for Violoncello and Pianotorte 
(Gordon Jacob) (J.W.*) 


TROMBONE SOLO 
1.25 THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest |. Buchtel) 
Trombone or Boritone (Boss Clef) Solo 60 
4.25 CONCERTO for Trombone and Orchestra (Gordon Jacob) 
(Orchestra Score ond Ports available on rental) 
FLUTE SOLO Trombone and Piano Version 2.50 
THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest 1. Buchtel) 60 DIALOGUE for Trombone and Band (Don Gillis) 
SERENADE TO THE STARS, Opus 142 (Score and Parts available on rental) 


(Cecile Chaminade! 1.00 Trombone and Piano Version 1.50 

Ww CLARINET SOLO TUBA SOLO (E, or BB,) 
BAGATELLE (Arthur ® Custer) 75 THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest | Buchtel) 60 
IMPROMPTU, Op. 22 (Adrian Cruff) (LW.") 75 From the Catalog of JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 


London 


B» BASS CLARINET SOLO From the Catalog of ALFRED 


THE FLATTERER (Caprice) (Forrest Buchtel) 60 LTD... London 


oy anpenson’s SUITE OF CAROLS 


of Highlights! 
© 3 different Suites arranged for 
Jan STRING ORCHESTRA « BRASS CHOIR #« WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 


Three distinctive and colorful suites, each containing a different set of familiar carols. Each suite 
exploits to the fullest, the range and characteristics of its instrumentation. Anderson has demon- 


LENGNICK & 


strated again his unique musical ideas and colorful scoring 

& SUITE OF CAROLS for String Orchestra Complete (Score & Parts) $5.00; Score $3.00 
% SUITE OF CAROLS for Brass Choir — Complete (Score & Parts) $7.50; Score $3.00 

% SUITE OF CAROLS for Woodwind Ensemble — Complete (Score & Parts) $7.50; Score $3.00 


Recorded by leroy Anderson and his orchestra on Decca Records (12° Long Play — Dt 8193) as Christmas Carols 


pon Gittis’ THE COMING OF THE KING | 


for Narrator, Chorus, Piano or Organ CY 
Norman Vincent Peale's Story of the Nativity, “The Coming of the King” in g 4 ZY 
an inspiring musical setting destined to become a perennial musical favorite Yj 
Vocal Score $3.00; Choral Parts (SATB) $ .75 A bs YY 


(Orchestra Score and Parts available on rental) 
Recorded by Dovid Wayne and the Gothic Choir on Columbia Records (ML 5165) 


THE COMING OF THE KING — Carol 


The featured carol from the larger work 


Vocal Solo $ 60; Organ Solo $1.00; Chorus: SATB (#332) $ .25; 
SSA (#653) $.25 


MILLS MUSIC, 
INC 


tt” 
Wp, 
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program bring weird and awful 
thoughts to mind: turmoil, tension, 
tears, and timeworn themes. In all 
probability it is not the program, but 
the motive behind the progfam that 
has evoked this reaction 


Programs Provide a Valuable 
Educational Medium 


It is from such experiences that the 
child can develop a feeling of security, 
approval, poise and self-confidence. A 


performance provides an outlet for a 
child’s natural creativity, a learning 
of a positive nature. A child also learns 
new techniques for enjoying his leisure 
time. Therefore, the particular pur- 
pose of any one program must grow 
out of the individual needs of the chil 
dren. A program should be a sharing 
of the experiences of one class with 
another, thereby broadening each 
child’s frame of reference and experi 
ence. The most difficult thing for a 
teacher to combat successfully is ex 
ploitation of the children for the en 
tertainment of an adult audience. We 
do not advocate abolishing perform 
ances for parents. On the contrary, 
such programs are valuable. However, 
it is most unfortunate to regard prep 
aration for such a program as a pri 
mary cause for stopping all other ac 
tivity. This will help to relate th 
program to daily routines 

“Get everyone into the act!” A pro 
gram in which certain children’s 
talents are exploited for the entertain 
ment of an adult audience is misci 
rected. Subject matter which evolves 
around groups of people familiar to 
children adapts itself better for pat 
ticipation by the entire class: cho 
ruses and dancers, street scenes, com 
munity helpers, soldiers, ete. Solos 
may well be assigned to more musical 
ly developed children, but everyone 
should participate in the total event 
In a performance of the “Nutcracket 
and the Mouse King’ which resulted 
from basic creative movement experi 
ences of a class of first graders, certain 
children less developed in their motor 
coordination were given cardboard in 
struments upon which they could per 
form, while the music played from 


recordings 


We always want children to do thei 
best; so we say we choose the “best” 
in the class in order to aim toward 
some sort of perfection. But what hap 
pens to the “omitted” child? Someone 
says, “Society is selective. Children 
must get used to this selectivity. They 
must realize that some people are tal 
ented and some are not.”” And so we 
sit in judgment on the young child 
as to whether he is talented enough 
for our program. If we are teaching 
children to have and self-con 
fidence, and to become friends with the 
arts involved in our venture, and if 


September-October, Nineteen Vifty-cight 


All children are by nature creative. The illustrations on this page 
merely demonstrate some of the possibilities of programs and activities 
resulting from natural creative efforts of the children themselves. 
Above: scene from a ballet by first and sixth grades, Irving School, 
Dayton. First grade teacher, Elizabeth Doody; sixth grade, Grace Hart. 
Below: First grade pupils of Dayton’s Irving School. 
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PETERS EDITION 


Fy 


Music Calendar 


(HANDEL BICENTENNIAL) 


For many years a favorite gift every- 
where in the music world, of beauty 
and utility throughout the new year 

. and @ permanent souvenir after- 
ward. 


a gift of beauty... 


On each two-week calendar page 
for 1959 is a superb reproduction of 
various musical manuscripts by and 
works of art concerned exclusively 
with George Frederick Handel (1685- 
1759). Some of the reproductions of 
Handel's manuscripts include excerpts 
from his oratorios “Messiah” and 
“Israel in Egypt’ and the opera 
"Serse", the Dettingen Anthem, an 
Italian solo cantata, the Royal "Fire- 
works Music”, an organ concerto, a 
sonata for violin and continuo, and a 
sonata for harpsichord. The art repro- 
ductions from various countries, de- 
picting Handel from his early youth 
until 1759, include the media of en- 
graving, miniature, oil painting, terra- 
cotta and marble sculpture, and the 
Roubiliac monument in Westminster 
Abbey. As always, the traditional 
Peters Edition green cover encloses 
superior paper, beautifully printed. 


a gift of utility... 


The reverse side of each page also 
lists important musical events associ- 
ated with each day of the year. Birth 
and death dates of composers, con- 
ductors, concert artists and other per- 
sonalities, first performances of musi- 
cal classics, founding dates of leading 
schools and orchestras . . . valuable 
in planning anniversary programs and 
for many other purposes. This infor- 
mation is accurately compiled and 
regularly brought up to date. 


Advance orders accepted now for the 
PETERS EDITION MUSIC CALENDAR 
FOR 1959 


Publication date: September 1958 
Limited Edition Price: $2.50 


With ao minimum order received for FIVE 
Peters Edition Music Calendars for 1959 
one additional Music Calendar will be 
included without charge. 


The new Fall 1958 Peters Edition Cata- 
logues for CHORAL—VOCAL—OR. 
GAN — PIANO MUSIC — INSTRU- 
MENTAL—CHAMBER—ORCHESTRA 
—H ARP—RECORDER—GUITAR MU- 
SIC, BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC now 
available without charge on request 
from: 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


373 FOURTH AVE.. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


we realize that he is growing at his 
own rate, then no program is worth 
sacrificing the need of a child to be 
wanted. His own ability is relative to 
that of his classmates, but his personal 
feelings toward music, the dance and 
drama, as well as the feelings of his 
classmates, will be shaped at this point. 
\s music educators we are salesmen 
for music. We must try to develop in- 
telligent consumers as well as_per- 
formers. There is ample time in later 
At the primary 
level in music it would seem better to 
be less selective and more encouraging. 
Who would not be willing to venture 
further into something when he feels 
he has been successful? Omitting a 
few children whom one feels “cannot 
do as well as the rest” is never worth 
the final result. Yes, it may actually be 
best for the program, but it is never 
best for the child. If we sincerely be- 
lieve that each child grows at a differ 
ent rate of speed, then how can we 
punish him for growing at his own 


life to be selective 


rate 


A BILL OF RIGHTS* 


Let me grow as I be 

And try to understand why I want to 
grow like me; 

Not like my Mom wants me to be, 

Not like my Dad hopes I'll be 

Or my teacher thinks I should be. 

Please try to understand and help me 
grov 

Just like me! 


We Do Best That Which We 
Understand and Enjoy 


Develop an idea which can be easily 
accomplished as the result of a class 
situation, with class participation, on 
class time. Choose a theme which the 
children can grasp. In creative move- 
ment expressive of the queen's cooks, 
a corps of kindergarten boys scrub 
the palace kitchen floor to the music 
of Verdi's “Anvil Chorus” in their 
ballet presentation of the favorite, 
“The Queen of Hearts.” Other por- 
tions of the story were set to the music 
of Haydn, Debussy, Bartok, Hinde- 
mith, and Stravinsky. Never under- 
estimate either your own ability or that 
of your group. Have fun with the pro 
gram, The more enthusiasm gener 
ated, the more the program will come 
to life and be fresh and meaningful 
Over-practice has dulled many an 
otherwise delightful performance. We 
say that we are aiming for perfection. 
What is perfection for primary chil 
dren? Is it repetition of ‘memorized 
material, or creativity and a spontane 
ous sharing of ideas ? 

Develop poise and stage presence, 
self-confidence, ability to thmk on 
one’s feet, showmanship, self 
assurance. Encourage all to sing 
How much better tor esprit de corps 


*Taken from Creative Rhythmic Movement 
for Children, by Gladys Andrews 


than testing the voices of the primary- 
age children, and then rejecting half 
of them because they do not measure 
up to some standard. 


Keep the Programs Short 

Some old advice for speakers comes 
to mind: “If you don’t strike oil in 
ten minutes, stop boring!” Another 
thought: “Stop while you are win- 
ning.” Twenty to thirty minutes is 
long enough for a primary grade pro- 
gram. Have sharing sessions more 
often, with greater variety, but keep 
them short. 

Make your program appealing to 
the audience as well as to the perform- 
ers. Let your program encompass 
many moods: humor and frivolity, as 
well as spiritual, historical or educa- 
tional facets. Simplicity in organiza- 
tion is always best when you are in 
doubt. Simple lighting, uncluttered 
staging, and costumes that the children 
can make themselves are always ade- 
quate. Of course, if there are those 
who can contribute something more 
elaborate, so much the better, but 
remember that you are presenting a 
children’s program, not children par 
roting adult ideas. Make-up presents 
a problem. If in doubt about the use of 
make-up, don’t use any! Poor taste is 
worse than none at all. Variety within 
simplicity will enhance your produc 
tion. If there are interesting dance 
movements for the eye and pleasing, 
sparkling songs for the ear, the chil- 
dren will make the show a success 
This is a chance for the entire class to 
show what it can do. 


Rehearsals 
Actual rehearsal time for the pro 
gram which is an outgrowth of a 
class experience is virtually mil. For 
the special seasonal program which 
may be on a somewhat larger scale, 
but still prepared and developed with- 
in the classroom experience, the re- 
hearsals should be short, and_ best 
accomplished within the limits of a 
given class. Much educational time is 
wasted in long rehearsals’ where 
numerous classes are disrupted for the 
sake of a program, with three from 
one room and six from another. Such 
programs benefit no one, and fray the 
Make the 
program worthwhile for everyone, 

both children and adults. 


nerves of all concerned. 


Make it an experience which all will 
enjoy. It takes relatively little to sat 
isfy most people. Our trouble often 
‘omes when in a series of programs, 
we try to surpass our own work of the 
previous year. Also, programs re 
peated from one year to the next be 
come stereotyped and lose their spark 
So often we repeat a particular pro 
gram annually in the name of tradi 
tion. Surely we can do better than this 
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This would never happen if children 
were included in the planning. 

Occasionally, children are drilled to 
perform antiquated songs because the 
teacher learned the same song when 
she was in school. Or third graders 
“listen” to Wagner because the teacher 
just added the “Liebestod” to her rec- 
ord collection, and “simply adores” 
certain passages. 

Why do we insist on superimposing 
adult standards on children? A wealth 
of material is available for program- 
ming within the working curriculum 
of any given class. Remember, each 
class is different. Each child is differ- 
ent. Therefore, each program should 
be different 

Evaluate What You Have Done 

The children can evaluate them 
selves. This affords opportunity to 
find out what constructive criticism is, 
and how each of us can grow from our 
experience. Evaluation provides an 
opportunity for educational develop 
ment, social recognition, and personal 
growth. Herein lies a chance to further 
a deeper meaning of living. Set up 
criteria for evaluation. What did you 
originally want to accomplish? Educa- 
tion is built upon experience. Whether 
it be positive or negative in its effect, 
we learn positively and negatively. It 
is the responsibility of a teacher to 
build pleasant experiences upon pleas 
ant experiences, in a positive fashion. 
Our prime purpose for the program 
was to promote growth and develop- 
ment growing out of the needs of the 
children. Like Danny, everyone wants 
to be wanted. Everyone can make 


friends with music 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE, Two Bills and 
a Dick—in a huddle: William R. Sur, 
president, North Central Music Educa 
tors National Conference; Richard L. 
Schilling, president of the Ohio Music 
Education Association; and William B. 
McBride, president of the National Con- 
ference. Since the time the photograph 
was made at the annual OMEA con- 
vention several months ago, MENC Pres 
ident McBride, in the MENC custom, has 
retired to the position of first vice 
president. For the caption and the pic 
ture, MEJ is indebted to another Con 
ference Dick.—E. Richard Shoup, editor 
of the OMEA Triad. 
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CHORALS 
fo 


r 
CHRISTMAS 


TWO-PART S.A. 


| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
LULLABY OF MARY 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 


TWO-PART S.A. or T.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


THREE-PART S.A.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


THREE-PART S.S.A. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 
HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


FOUR-PART S.A.T.B. 


AWAY IN A MANGER 
HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
JINGLE BELLS 
LET CAROLS RING (with Youth Choir S.A.) 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


FOUR-PART T.T.B.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 


Price 25c each . Send for FREE Reference Copies! 
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in our work-a-day 
| world is it our privilege to know 
ind associate with the great of om 
time. For many in the United States 
there was a rare opportunity to meet 
and work with the “world’s first lady 
ol music when Nadia Boulanger vis 
ited America during April, May and 
June of 1958 

Mile. Boulanger has been away from 
our shores too long—since January 
1946. In the interim, however, many 
creative American musicians have 
found the way to her Paris door at 36 
Rue Ballu and countless others have 
tudied with her during the summet 
months at the Ameri¢an Conservatory 
in Fontainebleau where she has taught 
ince 1921 and where she has been the 


cirector lor veat 


Why is it such an experience to 
know amd work with Nadia Boulanger 
\n explanation or a definition of het 

fluence is most difficult and elusive 
hecause of the far reaching effects of 
contact th her as a teacher and pet 

mm. Ole pupil has stated that her im 
fluence is potent, pervasive and ex 
ceptional revealing tremendous 


vitality. Perhaps the fact that she is 
a woman makes her intluence the more 
remarkable Dh only parallel in the 
feminist history of musicians is Clara 
chumann In the careers of these 
two women there is both a wideness 


ind a foe used 


concentration im a pos 
tive chrection of activity 

(suy de Maupassant made a remark 
to the effect that “the ¢ xperience ot the 
wes has proved that woman, without 
exception, is incapable of any truly 
irtistic or truly scientific effort.” Paul 
Landormy, the French eritic, com 
ments that it was fortunate for Guy de 
Maupassant that he did not live long 
enough to be reminded of Nadia Bou 
langer or Mme. Curie. De Maupassant 
iso failed to take into account such 
blazing contradictions as Mme. de 
vevigne, Mme. Vigee-LeBrun, Min 
De Stael, George Sand, George Eliot 
khizabeth Barrett Browning, Christine 
of Sweden. De Maupassant also for 
got, says Landormy, that the Royal 
\cademy of Painting and Sculpture 
founded im 1648, ineluded fifteen 
women members in a century and a 
half 

Boulanger’s reputation is impressive 
to the extent that it could be frighten 
ing—but she is at once gracious, ap 
proachable tree of pose and pretense 
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Helen M. Hosmer 


NADIA BOULANGER 


Phote by Prem Potsdam, N.) 


only the great can be. She has no 
need for sham herself and no patience 
vith it in others. She has the power 
to act effectively as both a human be 
ing and an artist 


Ox September 16, 1957, a host of 
friends and pupils of this great lady of 
music gathered at the home of Igor 
\Markevitch in the Swiss \lps to pay 
devoted homage to her on her seven 
tieth birthday This event was well 
covered in the U.S. press. We read 
that famous pupils and ex-pupils, such 
is ptanist Clara Haskel, cellist Pierre 
Fourmer and composer Darius Mil 
haul were present, while scores of 
others sent their greetings. A list ot 
her pupils has encyclopedic earmarks 

\aron ¢ opland, Walter Piston, Rov 
Hlarris, Virgil Thomson, Mare Blitz 
stein, Bernard Rogers, David Dia 
mond, Irving kine, Elhott Carter, 
Normand Lockwood, Douglas Moore, 
Lennox Berkeley, Jean Francaix as 
well as many others 

In 1797, Nadia’s grandtather. Fred 
eric Boulanger, took first honors as a 
cellist at the Parts Conservatory. Fer 
twenty-seven vear rederic’s son 
ernest Boulanger, taught singing at 
the Paris Conservatory, where he had 
tudied and won the coveted Prix de 
Rome. Ernest's mother was also a first 


prize winner at the Conservatory and 


The First Lady Music 


for many years a singer at the Opera 
Comique. Ernest married a Russian 
singer-pupil, Princess Mischetsky, and 
they were the parents of two daughters 

-Nadia and Lili. 

An organ teacher (presumably Guil 
mant), to whom her parents took her 
at the age of eleven, makes many inter 
esting comments. When she was a 
very small child, Nadia’s sensitive ear 
caused her to “hide under the piano 
and moan” when she heard a musical 
tone. She was of normal size but had 
difficulty in reaching the pedal board 
She was a serious little girl, very in 
telligent, with uncannily precocious 
intuition, and by a logical train of 
thought guessed in advance everything 
the teacher was going to say to het 
He never had to repeat anything 
general or specific. She absorbed with 
a satisfied little air whatever he had 
to offer, having already seen it ac 
curately for herself. When she visited 
this teacher and his family in the coun 
try during the holidays, he was struck 
with her artistic conscientiousness and 
her philosophy regarding matters of 
art. She had high conceptions and 
great enthusiasms which were exactly 
and clearly justified, reaching amazing 
maturity. 

Directed by her father, Mlle. Bou 
langer’s formal musical education be 
gan when she entered the Conserva 
tory at an early age and _ studied 
solfege, harmony, counterpoint, fugue, 
composition and organ. By the time 
she was cighteen, she had won first 
prize in all these subjects and in 1908 
at the age of twenty had been awarded 
the second Prix de Rome with het 
cantata “La Sirene.”” She studied with 
Guilmant, Gabriel Faure, Widor, 
ind among her classmates were Ra 
vel, Enesco, Roget Ducasse, Florent 
Schmitt and Louis Aubert 

\s evidence of her greatness in ser 
ice, when her young sister Lili showed 
exceptional creative powers, Nadia 
gave up all intent to be a composer and 
devoted herself to the guidance of this 
rare talent.’ Lili’s talent changed the 
course of Nadia’s career, and one of 


Sister Lih was born on August 1, 1895, 
and died March 15, 1918, at 25 years of age 
She showed remarkable musical talent at the 
age of 6, exhibiting a wonderful memory and 


natural aptitude. From infancy she evidenced 
marked emotional qualities deep sim licity and 
was tree of any aftectations At the age otf 
mneteen at the Paris Conservatory, she had 
followed in the footsteps of the Boulanger fam 


ily and won the Prix de Rome 
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HOw Do YOU 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 


Piano Lessons Are 
An Essential Part 
Of A Good Education 


Among all the varied problems that every music educator 
faces from time to time, none is probably more confusing 
or difficult than the informed selection of proper pianos 
for school work. Al/ manufacturers say their pianos are 
best—yet few of their products can meet really rigid 
specifications. 


What ARE the Piano Characteristics 
You Require ? 


Almost all experts agree that school pianos are required 
to take many times as much punishment as a piano built 
for home usage. They also agree that the tone properties 
should be of higher order, to encourage maximum appre- 
ciation by the student—that the pianos should be so con- 
structed as to be thoroughly dependable, long-lived, and 
able to hold their tune. 


These Characteristics Call for QUALITY 


All these characteristics call for high-quality acoustic de- 
sign, high-quality materials and high-quality workmanship. 
This kind of quality is costly—it requires the expenditure 
of extra dollars by any manufacturer who attempts to 
supply it. 

For many years, practically all pianos have been in 
a competitive race to capture the school market. Since many 
schools and institutions make their purchases on the basis 
of competitive bids, the easiest way to make sales is to 
offer the lowest price. 

Technically, of course, almost anything with 88 keys, 
strings, actions, etc. can be called a “School Piano”, even 
if it barely qualifies as a piano at all. When low price 
becomes the deciding factor in making sales, the temptation 
to reduce all manufacturing costs, and all standards of 
quality, becomes very obvious. The result is that most school 
studio pianos are among the lowest-priced pianos on the 
market. In fact, some brands which boast certain features 
such as special back constructions, reinforced hammers, etc. 
in their small pianos, even omit those “advertised features” 
from their school pianos! 


This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact. 


that almost all “school pianos” are larger instruments than 
the average “home” piano. Obviously, it is impossible for 
these larger pianos to cost less money than spinets and 
consoles, and yet be as well-built or as good as the smaller 
instruments! 


Is Story & Clark WRONG to Build 
BETTER School Pianos? 


Story & Clark does not and cannot agree with the policy of 
reducing the quality of any school pianos. Quite the con- 
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trary. To our minds, schools should demand the very best: 
The young talent of America is being trained by the stand- 
ards of school pianos which are often subjected to abnor- 
mally harsh treatment. Therefore, over the past ten years we 
have substantially raised the quality of our school pianos, 
to the point where they are the finest pianos we manufac- 
ture. Rather than being the lowest-priced instruments in our 
line, they are among the very top-priced, and the extra 
dollars are spent on the inside, rather than the outside of 
our School Pianos. 

We submit that this policy makes the Story & Clark 
School 44 Piano the finest instrument available for its 
purpose. 


Write For This 
VALUABLE Free Book 


To meet the extremely difficult 
requirements to which school 
pianos are subjected, several fine 
music schools and other organ- 
izations have drawn up specifications intended to assure 
quality construction. One such specification was pre- 
pared by Dr. Elwyn Carter, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and is quoted in the Music Educators National 
Conference publication “Music Buildings, Rooms and 
Equipment”. 

This famous specification is part of an extremely 
helpful, 12-page booklet now available—"How to Buy 
Pianos for Your School”. It describes your problem, 
quotes Dr. Carter's specifications verbatim, and shows 
exactly how the Story & Clark School Piano meets or 
exceeds each paragraph of the specifications. 

The book is not highly technical. It is readable 
and informative, will reduce your buying problems to 
their simplest elements. You will be glad to have read it. 
Use the coupon below for securing your free copy. 


| 

§ Story & Clark Piano Co, (Dept. E) 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Hl. 

g GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way, please 
i send me: 

1 [] A copy of 12-page booklet “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 

Economical plans for financing school pianos 
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the principal aims of the latter's life 


is been to have Lili music per 


med and known throughout the mu 
vacdia’s decision to teach and 
others was to he telt mm the output ot 


composers ol many nations tor suc 


ceeding decades, because it is as a 
teacher that he spread her richest 
influence Time Magazine of Septem 
ber 39, 1957, say . vonder what 
the work of many contemporary com 


posers might have sounded like with 


out the apron strings of her cool, 


brainy, Frenech-intellectual influence 

(jilbert Chase in his book, .dmerica’s 
Wusi ay Che influence of this re 
narkable woman upon contemporary 
\merican music should not go unre 


marked. In addition to [the musicians 
mentioned earlier|, she has been the 


mentor of many of the world’s young 


er compose \s far as direct teach 
ine concerned, the only influences 
that can be compared to hers, mm re 
cent years, are those of Bloch and 


Ilindemith (the latter's courses m 


composition at Yale have attracted 
many of the younger generation ).” 

In her book, Aaron Copland, Julia 
mith states that when asked to cite 
the most important musical event of 
h life, Mr 
rephed “My 


Boulanger and her acceptance of mi 


Copland enthusiastically 
introduction to Nadia 


as a pupil!’ 

llow does Nadia Boulanger teach 
id what is her method in guiding the 
creative musician’ One writer states 
that her influence as a cultural and 
educative force in our era beyond 
estimation. As tar back as 1939 Law 
rence Gilman, erstwhile music criti 
of the New York Herald Tribune, said 

\lready one might say of her that, 
in this vivid maturity of her career she 


has enriched her time. By her work 


and by her living she has exemplified 
the measureless greatness of the art- 
ists’ privilege which is to realize, as 
Whitman said, the 
of the human spirit, and bring men 
closer to the source of its beauty and 


intrinsic nobility 


of its strength.” 

\ pupil says “her teaching method 
is more intuitive than se-entific.” Per- 
haps that is one of her greatest human 
attributes. As a pedagogue, she studies 
each student and wisely and skillfully 
adapts to his inherent talent and needs, 
\nd how heartening that she appar 
ently is willing (although she would 
likely not be able to explain it) to give 
as much attention to a mediocre talent 
as to a potential genius. 


A partial explanation of the secret 
of Mile. Boulanger’s great magnetism 
is imbedded in the personal interest 
she, both as a person and a teacher, 


Editorial Note: The author, Helen M 
Hosmer, is director of the Crane Depart 
ment of Music at State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, and director 
of Crane Chorus. She first studied with 
Mile Boulanger at Fontainebleau over 
thirty years ago and since that time has 
taken at least 175 students to Fontainebleau 
or to 36 Rue Ballu, Paris, for lectures or 
tudy with this eminent French teacher, con 
ductor, critic and performing artist 

Mile. Boulanger has twice in the past 
been guest conductor with the Crane Chorus 
ind Orchestra at Potsdam. In 1941 she in- 
ited the Crane Chorus to perform with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra under 
her baton in Carnegie Hall at the Paderew 
ki Testimonial Concert for Polish Relief 
Again in the Spring of 1958, Mlle. Bou 
langer was guest conductor with Crane 
Chorus and Orchestra in Potsdam, New 
York, at the gala concert of the 27th annual 
Spring Festival of the Arts at Potsdam 

During her 1958 visit to the United 
States, Mlle. Boulanger made guest appear 
mnces on several campuses, including Ccium- 


hia University, Goucher College, Radcliffe 


Harvard, University of Southern Illinois at 
Carbondale, Smith College, and many others 


takes in all phases of each pupil's life. 
The rewarding and gratifying result 
of her great individual interest in 
pupils is the emergence of independent 
composers and performers, who are 
capable of making their own artistic 
way in the world. Such independence 
may come from her abhorrence of sys- 
tems and dogmas; for she will not 
write a text, she will not be pinned 
down, she must be free to adjust, 
adapt and teach fluidly. Even so, she 
has little disposition to upset the 
foundations of music teaching or to 
push reform. 

In an interview with a Christian 
Science Monitor reporter some time 
ago, answering a question about how 
she taught Americans to compose, 
Mile. Boulanger said: “I try to give 
them the means with which to work 
and make no effort to shape their writ- 
ing. I endeavor to enlarge their vocab- 
ulary and to acquaint them with the 
etymology of the thing, but leave them 
to themselves when it comes to ex 
What a com- 
poser has to express is his own affair 
-not mine. I hold for strict tech 
nique along with individual freedom 
probably a ratio of 50-50. I view the 


pressing themselves. 


composer in relation to his national 
culture; for first there must be hu 
manity or nothing worthwhile can be 
spoken. And in turn the composer 
must discourse in phraseology and 
rhetoric peculiar to himself. For he 
must be more than a musician—and 
strong in the knowledge of his own 
country. If he is not full-grown in 
that respect at first, he must mature 
later or otherwise he will never be 
listened to.” 

Nadia Boulanger’s concluding state 
ment in this interview was that a com 
poser of any account will look for 
something new and, having caught 


Pieture at left: Nadia Boulanger (right), Maurice Baritaud and his violin, with the author of the article, Helen Hosmer. 
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Picture at right: Ready for the next class. 
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Children's Music Center 


bos Angeles 6, California 

; A Proven Method of Indicating a Child’s Musical Talent : * 
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The previous editions of the Test have The new Fourth Edition of the Test makes =: = yt y 

further improved by the placement more certain the high validity, reliability, 
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turing these outstanding models— 


SUPER ‘'400"' Trumpet and Cornet. Two briliiant new 
professional models, brought to the market after four years’ 
development in close collaboration with the country’s 
leading instrumentalists. 

Buescher's Famed ‘'400"' Instruments. Newly engineered, 
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ight of it, will reveal it. And thus he 
forgets all else tor his art 

Many times the 
M ademoisell 
sential for the musician to develop his 
ear. He must have a precise and ob 
jective hearing capable of perceiving 
details which may appear insignificant 


writer recalls 


insistence that it is es 


but on which depends the balance in 
onority. To gain freedom, a profound 
knowledge of technique or common 
language is a necessity Thus musical 
‘rammar permits an understanding of 
the imberent characteristics of music 
ind the practical actual handling and 
participation in musi rather than a 
peculative research and theory. For 
music is not alone a theory—it ts 
sound ! 

Mile. Boulanger has a very interest 
mg attitude toward the layman or 
amateur and modern compose! She 
divides amateurs into three classes 

(1) Those who possess merely the 

ve of music. Because they are mter 
ested solely in music’s emotional as 
pects, they are fooled by their own 
feelings 


(2) Those who primarily think and 
lu not feel, and whose love of knowl 
edge makes them walking encyclo 
fPedias 

(3) The minority who are blessed 
vith the ability both to think and to 
feel 

It is the members ot this third group 
whom she believes to be indispensable 
to the creative musician. These are the 
whe should be the recipients Ol 
culture because they are the ones ready 
to receive i The quality ot the ama 
teur’s reception of modern art is what 


permit work to be fully understood 


AN INTERESTING sidelight is Bou 
langes ittitude toward the mass of 
unateut \t one time she did not 
believe that those who really unde 
tand great composers have grown in 
number but those who have a passing 
cquaintance with great music have 
grown rapidly in recent years. That 
leaves the held open tor all 
hould have education but culture ts 
only for those ready to receive it. Pet 
haps the great developments in tech 
nologi il held have made some 
change mass receptivity Whe 
know 

She turther believes that art is not 
emotion but results trom the manne: 


in which emotion is expressed. The 
yreatness of a work of art depends 
upon the judicious process employed 


in its creation and the amateur must 
understand this aspect ol a composi 
he thinks he un 
the 
amateur'’s comprehension 
ind receptivity, the greater will be the 


tion a completely al 
derstands its emotional ones 


yreater the 


music created at a given period Great 


» when emotion is under the 
intellect Teo the 


int emery 


control thre 
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creative artist, the atmateut 
uses his brain to temper his feelings 

Boulanger loves teaching and con 
siders it a great privilege. Her great 
est satisfaction is watching pupils 
develop their ideas. As a teacher she 
appears before her students with a 
colossal knowledge of music and the 
allied arts but she is also an artist 
with all the creative imagination that 
being an artist implies. She is a 
philosopher with the long view, the 
kindness of heart, the humor and pa- 
tience of the philosopher. Selfless, ab 
sorbed in her work, she finds no room 
for sentimentality. Simplicity, dignity 
and modesty indicate her greatness as 
a teacher and a person. She demands 
endless effort but what she demands 
of herself far exceeds any student 
effort 


pi opel 


How bors Nadia Boulanger look? 
What is it like to see her enter a room ? 
lo be in the same room with her ? 

She is a slender dynamic figure 
moving with a fluid grace, with power 
and energy in every slightest move- 
ment. There is a positiveness and di 
rection in each graceful act. Every 
gesture and action seems to punctuate 
a vital thought, clearly conceived and 
clearly stated. Always the gesture and 
action are honest and forthright. He 
voice is deep and resonant. She exudes 
a seemingly inexhaustible energy, an 
energy that seems to furnish a dom 
inant power. Upon meeting her, one 
perceives that she seems to generate a 


current which constantly flows for 


ward, revealing all that is best in art 
and living. She immediately becomes 
a lively source of inspiration for all 
who are privileged to come within 
the incandescent radius of her mind 
and spirit. She is tireless in mind, body 
and re-creative fervor. 

\ typical day in the life of Nadia 
Boulanger sees her teaching or re 
hearsing as late as 11:00 p.m. Then 
she studies, reads, takes care of corre- 
spondence until 2:00 or 3:00 am., 
rises at 6:00 or 7:00, thoroughly re 
freshed. Someone has commented 
that she is restored by her work, which 
never seems to fatigue her. She thinks 
of herself merely as an instrument of 
music and this reduces and lessens the 
physical strain. 

What does one experience in a 
Boulanger class or lecture? One feels 
the calm master’s control of a bomb 
that could burst at any time. The sub 
ject of the lecture, let us say, is 
Mozart. But one better understands 
Mozart through most pertinent refer 
ences to the form, harmonies and mel 
odies of Bach, Stravinsky, Beethoven 
and Ravel; or the structural parallels 
to Chartres Cathedral or to a certain 
work of Michelangelo; or perhaps 
through the spirit expressed in the 
eyes of a Watteau figure; or through 
the words of Valery, Emerson, Hinde 
mith, T. S. Eliot, Huxley and the 
sible. In all art she finds parallel 
ideas and trends but, since her ulti 
mate belief is that words and lectures 
are a waste, hearing and performing 
the music are the important experi 


Mile. Boulanger receives honorary Doctor of Music degree from President Delyte 

W. Morris in a special convocation at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

The ceremony, May 18, 1958, climaxed a midwestern student composers symposium 

at SIU and marked the high point of a two-week visit to the University. At right 
is SIU Vice-President Tenney, who read citation. 
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AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3314) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
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“These records provide us with the most complete pres- 
entation of the various instruments that has ever been 
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for all ages above the fourth grade level. A very in- 
formative narrative explains each of the instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra. The fidelity and 
sound is very good and the recordings should be in every 
music department and library.”—T. R., The Instru- 
mentalist, October 1957. 
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300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 
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records he is directing a large chuck of the former 
orchestra. The album is not only instructive, it is abso 
lutely fascinating. The orchestral excerpts are beautifully 
played and recorded with exciting fidelity."—Joun M 
Cony, Atlantic Monthly, September 1957. 


“Mr. Beckett, who is the speaker as well as the conduc- 
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for young people. There is no nonsense about his ap- 
proach, no whimsey, no sugar coating, no patronizing. 
He talks simply and straightforwardly about each in 
strument and what it can do... The perfermers are all 
crack players, many of them first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Indeed they play so 
beautifully and they are recorded so well, that one some- 
times wishes that Mr. Beckett would not stop them at the 
end of a passage, but just let the glorious sounds roll 


on... The album makes a splendid means of introduc- 
ing beginners, young or adult, to the wonderful world 
of the orchestra."—Natiuan Broper, High Fidelity 


Magazine, October 1957. 
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ences. And as she teaches she finds 
and points out the true spirit of mu- 
sic. The bits of wisdom she flings out 
form the essence of the lasting value 
of her teaching 

She seeks to show a spiritual kin 
ship through the ages in the works of 
all time. Musical thought, purpose and 
feeling of the greatest creators are the 
same in each century. When music is 
great, it is the living speech of art. 
She believes that and makes her pupils 
feel it too 

Again, quoting Lawrence Gilman: 
“There are rare men and women 
whose prime function it is to bring us 
‘valuable news of traveling gods'— 
news of those gods of the mind and 
spirit of the world who travel between 
their day and ours, little known to us 
until they are brought closer through 
the sympathy and insight and genius 
of those who themselves are touched 
with a kind of supermundane and cre- 
ative wisdom. Mlle. Boulanger is one 
of these. Her mind has some of that 
rich power and candent energy which 
makes it possible for her sympathies 
and imagination, like those of a dit- 
ferent artist in another art, to ‘move 
with ardor through all the passions 
and dearnesses of existence’—those ot 
Gesualdo and Debussy, Dowland and 
Mozart, Bach and Ravel—Stravinsky 
and a twelfth century master—perceiv- 
ing them with a luminous understand- 
ing which tells her that these are but 
different versions of the will's intensest 
life.” 

She believes her teacher, Gabriel 
Faure, achieved the highest in tech 
nique, resourcefulness and economy 

\nother one of Boulanger’s strong 
convictions is the abiding significance 
of Stravinsky, who is one of her closest 
friends. To her, his varied approaches 
to composing are strength rather 
than a weakness. He makes the proper 
approach to each composition. He 
knows proportions—a _ sign of true 
greatness. Each work, she is_ con- 
vinced, has a complete individual sig- 
nificance and his works as a whole 
reflect his entire personality. Still, like 
all great composers in other important 
periods, he does not try to make his 
art express himself. The greatest 
works are those whose composers 
escape themselves and she believes 
Stravinsky does this. 


N apta BouLANGER’s first visit to 
the United States was in 1925 when 
she made an extended lecture-recital 
tour. At this time her first appear 
ance in New York City was with the 
New York Symphony under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch at Aeolian 
Hall. Recognized as a great organist 
she performed a Handel organ con 
certo and played the organ in works 
by her sister and Aaron Copland. In 
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1937 she was sent to the United States 
by the French government to observe 
educational methods. During the 1938- 
39 season she again toured our country 
and was the first woman to direct the 
Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
and the New York Philharmonics in 
their respective lengths of existence. 
In 1936 she likewise had been the first 
woman conductor in the then 126 years 
of the London Royal Philharmonic’s 
existence. Many other established mu- 
sical organizations have performed 
under her baton. 

\ more extended sojourn in Amer- 
ica during the war years saw her as 
resident professor at Radcliffe, Har- 
vard, the Longy School and as a short 
term guest conductor and lecturer at 
musical educational centers— 
among them Princeton, Wellesley, 
Ohio State, State University Teachers 
College at Potsdam, New York, Ober 
lin, Bryn Mawr, Bennington, Juillard, 
the Diller-Quaile School, and others 

During her recent visit to the United 
States she was in Washington, D.C., 
as a visiting professor of the Institute 
and in addit'on 


many 


of Contemporary Arts, 
appeared as guest lecturer and con 
ductor in many centers throughout the 
country 


There seems no better Way to con 
clude this article than to quote a few 
of the many statements made by Nadia 
Boulanget 

“What is important is not alone to 
detine, but to act.” That she 
why it is difficult to define the ele 
ments in a work of art that make it 
beautiful. Only the work itself can 
reveal those elements. One must try 


believes is 


to live one’s hfe—as a musician or 
otherwise—and do one’s work with 
enough care to make it one’s very 
best. The greatest joy in being a hu- 
man being is to realize the difficulty 
of reaching one’s aim. The higher the 
aim the greater the difficulty and the 
greater our humility and joy. 

\s tor beauty—is it not 
through beauty, for the 


mainly 
service ot 
which there is no material reward or 
punishment, that we reach the spiritual 
part of our life—the whole purpose ot 


our existence and its only goal ? 


> 


PRATT, READ 160TH ANNIVERSARY. 
Pratt, Read and Company, oldest and 
largest manufacturer of piano keys and 
actions (made to last a generation), 
passed its 160th anniversary last sum- 
mer with the emphasis on youth. The 
company conducted an ‘‘open house tour” 
for local school children, in which the 
youngsters had the chance to see how 
the piano products of ivory and wood 
are manufactured in the three sprawliag 
plants im Ivoryteuwn, Connecticut. 

Pratt, Read and Company has ap 
pointed Smith & Dorian, Inc. of New 
York and San Francisco as marketing 
counsel to handle public relations and 
advertising for the firm, 
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Published for the first time... 
The Complete Works of 


ANTONIN DVOR AK 


A Critical Edition Prepared under the supervision of Otakar Sourek 
The publishing house of ARTIA in Czechoslovakia (for whom Boosey and 


Hawkes are sole 


U.S. agents) are now in the process of issuing the complete 


works of Dvorak. The titles listed below comprise those numbers already in 
print. Eventually this monumental project will embrace the entire output 


of this Czech master. 


These works have been edited from the original manuscripts and comprise, 
for the first time, a definitive edition of Dvorak’s compositions. 


Each volume is available either 


cloth bound or bound in heavy paper. 


The music is printed from newly engraved plates and on the finest grade 
of paper. In most cases the editions are of uniform size, 9% x 12% inches. 


PIANO SOLO 
Silhouettes, Op. 8 
Dumka, Op. 35 
Theme with Variations, Op. 
Waltzes, Op. 54 
Poetic Impressions, Op. 85 
Suite in A Major, Op. 98 
Humoresques, Op. 


PIANO DUET 


Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 — Series | 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 72 — Series 2 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


Concerto in G Minor, Op. 33 
From Bohemian Woods, Op. 68 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Romance, Op. II 

Mazurka in E Minor, O 
Concerto in A Minor, 85's 53 
Sonata in F, Sp, 5 57 

Sonatina in G ajor, Op. 100 


CELLO AND PIANO 


Rondo, Op. 4 
Concerto in B minor, Op. 104 
CONCERTI 
(full and pocket scores) 
Concerte in G Minor, Op. 33 
for Piano and Orchestra 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 53 
for Violin and Orchestra 
Concerto in 8 Minor, Op. 104 
for Cello and Orchestra 


CHAMBER MUSIC (Complete and 
Pocket Scores) 
Terzetto in C Major. Op. 74 (Two Violins and Viola) 
Trio in Bs Major, Op. 2! (Piano, Violin 
and Cello) 


CHAMBER MUSIC —cont. 


Dumky, Op. 90 (Piano, Violin and Cello) 
uartet in D Minor, Op. 4 
uartet in E> Major, Sp 
uartet in C Major, Op. 6! 
uartet in F Major, Op. % 
vartet in A» Major, Op. !05 
wartet in G Major, Op. 106 
iano Quartet in Ep ene Op. 87 
Quintet in Ex Major, Op. 97 
Piano Quintet in A Major, Op. 8! 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


(Full and Pocket Scores, and 
Complete Orchestral Materials) 


Serenade in E Major, Op. 22 
for String Orchestra 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, Series | 
Czech Suite in D Major, Op. 59 
Symphony in D Major, “eh 60 
Scherzo Capriccioso, 
Symphony in D Minor, So 
Dances, Op. 72 2 
mphony in G Major, Op tT) 
ature's Realm, Op. 9 
Op. 92 
Othello, Op. 93 
Symphony in E Minor 
(‘From the New Op. 
Holobek (‘The Wood-Dove'’), Op. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


—_= Songs On, 3, Voice and Piaro 
G ongs, 

«A. and Piano High and Low 
Four Songs, 62, 

Voice and Pleno--High and Low 
Love Songs, Up. 83, Voice and Piano 
Biblical Songs, Op. 99, Voice and Piano 
Stabat Mater, Op. 58 (Vocal Score) 


For complete information and brochures describing this and other ARTIA Editions write to 


BOOSEY and HAWKES. 


Ine. 


Order Department: P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. LN. Y. 


In Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epecators 


JOURNAL 


OAHU NOTE SPELLER—FREE SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 
Note Writing & Exercise Book. 
For all treble clef instruments. 
Especially adapted for teaching vocal students 


to read notes quickly, 


YOUR STUDENTS will 


find it FUN to learn to read and write NOTE 
MUSIC from this cleverly illustrated, simple-to- 
understand NOTE SPELLER. 


PRICE--S1.00 


(Special discount to Teachers and Dealers) 
Sold and Published Exclusively by 


OAHU PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Box 5110, Dept. M, CLEVELAND |, OHIO 
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TENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Band Directors Association 


National Conte 
tand Di 


\ssociation, 


ence of the ¢ ollege 

rectors National 
meeting on Friday and Saturday, 
December 19 and 20, at the campus 
of the University of Illinois in Ur 
hana, will honor its honorary life 
\lbert Austin Harding 
Ihis ts the first time that the confer 


pre sident, 


ence has not met in Chicago. The 
departure from tradition makes it 
possible for the Association to con 
vene in the atmosphere of the cam 
pus from which the American col 
leve band emerged as an established 
form of musical endeavor setting its 
precedent as “ a serious and 
distinctive medium of musical ex 
pression,’ 

Meeting in five general sessions, 
three of which will be devoted to 
music making by the Illinois Bands 
the agenda for the 1958 CBDNA 
conterence includes a session on 
copyright, at which representatives 
from the Music Publishers Associa 
tion and the Music Publishers Pro 
tective Association will sit on a panel 
with CBDNA 


share m discussion of those aspects 


representatives to 


of the copyright law which are of 


mutual, not to say vital, concern 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


CBDNA President, 1956-1958 


Urbana, Illinois, December 19-20, 1958 


AUSTIN A. HARDING 
(BDNA Honorary Life President 


(Ine yveneral session, led by Ever 
ett: Kissinger, will be devoted en 
tirely to the subject of the small col 
lege band, and another to the new 
physical plant recently dedicated as 
the home of the Illinois Bands De 
partment. On the latter occasion, as 
well as throughout the two confer 
ence days, Mark H. Hindsley will 
demonstrate the use of audio-visual 
aids installed under his supervision. 

Tours of the complete facilities 
will afford the members and guests 
a first-hand appreciation of the edu 
cational facilities available for a col 
lege or university band. 

The official hotel will be the Ur 
bana-Lincoln which affords ample 
and comfortable accommodations. 
(nly one general session will be held 
at the hotel——the opening meeting at 
8:30 A.M. on Friday, December 19. 
\ll other activities will take place 
within the Band Building on the 
campus 

The various established features 
of the conference will continue in 
the traditional pattern. The concert 
of original compositions submitted 
by the six CBDNA Divisions will 
he played by the University of Illi 
nois Concert Band under Conductor 


Mark H. Hindsley. Commi‘tee re 
ports and other conference business, 
multiple choice meetings, the presi- 
dent’s report and the vice-president’s 
address will hold their customary 
positions on the agenda. 
Vice-president James C. Neilson 
will preside at the meeting of the 
steering committee in the Urbana- 
Lincoln on Thursday evening (prior 
to the conference) at 8:00 p.m. All 
past officers and incumbent commit- 
tee and division chairmen are ex- 
pected to be present for this meeting. 


Tue fifth and final general ses 
sion includes a Conference Testi- 
monial to Austin Harding, whose pi- 
oneer activity in and _ life-long 
devotion to the University of Illi- 
nois Bands so singularly manifests 
all that the College Band Directors 
National Association was organized 
to represent. In endeavoring to hon- 
or, in his lifetime, the. man who 
pioneered the college band develop- 
ment, CBDNA anticipates a unique 
and stimulating gathering at Ur- 
bana next December—one which we 
hope may attract a considerable 
number of bandsmen who hereto- 
fore have not been able to join in 


MARK H. HINDSLEY 
CBDNA 1958 Host. Past President (1947) 
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clarinet 
cant 
outgrow! 


EXCLUSIVE TUNING RING 
Beginner or advanced student 
can play easily and naturally 
at true A-440 pitch with full 
sound, proper intonation. 


LOOK THROUGH THE BODY 
Compare the bore of any ex 
pensive artist clarinet with a 
Senior Series clarinet by Conn 
Both are bored and reamed 
from a solid piece 


SENIOR 
SERIES 


CLARINET 


Youngsters have a way of outgrowing ordinary 
“beginner's” clarinets. Such clarinets are made to 

play on the sharp side to compensate for the 

beginner's weak, loose embouchure. As the embouchure 
strengthens, the barrel has to be pulled out furthes 

and further, Result is a turbulence gap that has a marked 
effect on sound and intonation. Owners of the new 
Senior Series can’t outgrow their clarinets! Your local 
Conn “Musie Man” will gladly demonstrate the difference, 
18N DIRECTOR —Has select grenadilla wood body and barrel joint, 


composite bell. Boehm system in B»—17 keys, 6 ring. Complete 
with large combination case $139.95. Other models from $119.95. 


CONN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Indiana 


Meredith Willison says: 
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THE Music MAN is a Conn Mant 
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Bandmasters 
discover easy 

way to improve 
clarinet section 
tone and tuning 


Bandmasters have found that 
standardizing with Selmer (Paris) 
mouthpieces provides a quick, effec- 
tive way to improve clarinet section 
intonation. You can achieve the 
same resules. First you'll notice a 
marked improvement in response 
But, more important, you'll find 
your group getting noticeably closer 
to the smoothly blended sound 
you're striving for. Precision-made 
from hard-rod rubber (not molded ) 
to precise, accurate measurements, 
these famous mouthpieces offer a 
surprisingly easy way to improve 
all-around section performance. Try 
one on your own Clarinet, prove to 
your own satisfaction how much 


your group will benefic when you 


Standardize with 


AVAILABLE IN 
13 FACINGS 


For Bb 
Clarinet 
Each $12.00 


For Eb 


Clarinet 
Each $12.00 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 


our work. The present membership 
lists two hundred and seventy active 
college band conductors and forty 

two associate Music Industry Coun 

cil firms. 

The steady growth of the CBDNA 
over the past sixteen years is a 
high testimonial to the wisdom, 
imagination and industry of a lead- 
ership that grew within the college 
field, led by a host of men whose 
former high school bands cradled 
the phenomenal development of the 
school bands in America. It is their 
outstanding work which has_ built 
our unique organization, and_ this 
Tenth National Conference, like the 
previous nine, honors their distin- 
guished contributions to the art of 
music, its teaching and enjoyment 


through the thoroughly unique 
\merican college and university 


hand. 
National Officers (1956-1958) 
Honorary Life President—Austin A. Har- 
ding, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
President—-Frederick Fennell, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-President—James Neilson, Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Secretary-Treasurer Charles Minelli, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Division Chairmen 
Eastern—Lee Chrisman, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 
North Central—-Frank A. Piersol, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa 
Northwest—-Warren Bellis, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Southern—-Herbert W. Fred, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Southwestern—Wayman Walker, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley, Colo. 
Western—James E. Berdahl, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Everywhere 


H.& A. Selmer INC. 


All but one of the sessions of the 1958 conference of the College Band Directors 
National Association will be held in the University of Illinois’ new band building 
(top of page). Main rehearsal hall, shown here, is 60 by 64 feet, two stories high, 
will accommodate up to 200 players in the rehearsal area and an audience of nearly 
come of engineered hall are.a specially 
esigne um, floor-to-ceiling drapes which may be drawn completely into recesses 
= ELKHART, INDIANA — for maximum reverberation, and terrazzo risers marked off for convenience in 


setting up band chairs. 
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BMI’s Sixth Annual 
Student Composers Radio 
Awards Competition 


A new concept o 
Wooawind Performance 


RIZES totaling $11,750 have been 

awarded to eleven young American 

composers in the 6th annual Student 
Composers Radio Awards (SCRA), ac- 
cording to Carl Haverlin, National 
SCRA Chairman and president of Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., sponsor of the com 
petition. 

Top cash award of $2,000 was made 
to Ramiro Cortes of Los Angeles, now 
studying in Italy on a Fulbright grant, 
for his multiple entry, “Chamber Con 
certo No. 1” and “A Nocturnall Upon 
Saint Lucie’s Day.” 

\ prize of $1,500 was awarded to 
William Bayard Carlin of Princeton, New 
Jersey, for his “String Quartet 1953." 
\ recommendation by the SCRA Judg 
ing Panel that the Carlin Quartet be 
awarded the additional $500 WOXR 
String Quartet Prize has been accepted 
by Elliott M. Sanger, executive vice- 
president of the New York radio station 
In addition to the cash award, Carlin’s 
work will receive a premiere performance 
by the WOXR String Quartet 

Michael Kassler of Maple Shade, New 
Jersey, now studying at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was awarded $1,500 for his mul- 
tiple entry, “String Quartet No. 3," “Sea 
Poems for Chorus and Instruments,” and 
“Songs of the Civil War.” 

\dditionat SCRA awards of $1,000 
each were made to the following: Frank 
Philip Campo of Los Angeles, California ; 
Jack Normain Kimmell of Dearborn, 


Rico systematized cuts of ¢ ach 
reed are identified by the letters, 
Ma A, V, B, and D and can be 
MATCHED with the hardness of 
the reed in 9 different strengths 


Michigan; Donal R. Michalsky of Pasa identified by the number. 
dena, California; and Henry Onderdonk 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Prizes ot $750 each were awarded to 
Seymour Altucher, Milford, Michigan: For Sale at Leading Music Dealers 
Paul Glass, Los Angeles, California; and Ask your throughout the world. 


Robert M. Lombardo, Hartford, Con dealer about 
necticut America’s 
An award of $500 was made to Rich outstanding 


mond H. Browne, Flint, Michigan 


“= PRODUCTS — 
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The permanent Student Composers 


Radio Awards judging panel is composed 
of William Schuman, president, Juilliard 
School of Music; Earl V. Moore, dean, 
School of Music, University of Mich 
igan; Claude Champagne, assistant di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Music and 
lramatic Art of the Province of Quebec, 
Canada; Henry Cowell, composer and 
adjunct professor of music at Columbia 
University, and other distinguished com 
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posers, musicians, and teachers 


Established in 1951 by Broadcast Music, 
Inc. in cooperation with music educators 


and composers, Student Composers Radio 
\wards annually offers scholarship and 


subsistence prizes to student composers in 8449 Sing On! Sing On!.............. ..T.B.B. 
the United States and Canada. The 1958 Grieg 
competition will make $9,250 available 8451 Brothers, Sing On!....... 


for awards in the spring of 1959. In- 
quiries concerning official rules and entry 
blanks can be obtained by writing to 
Russell Sanjek, Director, SCRA Project, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 


Bach 
7552 We Hasten to Ask for Thine Aid.............T.B. .25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 

@ No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 

@ Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


AMAUTH 4 BENMINGHOFEN 
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Class Work Toward Keyboard Proficiency 


HAT is the minimum keyboard abil 
ity needed by music teachers at the 
elementary level by secondary 
school choral directors and band and 
orchestra directors? These difficult ques 
tions have plagued more than one music 
school faculty Millikin University’s 
School of Music has sought the answer, 
and is still seeking it, but last year’s ac 
tion seems to have been a step in the 
right direction 
In the opinion of the faculty, the har 
monization of a melody and sight-reading 
easy accompaniments and songs are 
among the accomplishments which should 
be common to all music teachers. In the 
past, attempts had been made to include 
these techniques in each student's prepara 
tion, but no plan was really successful 
Pressure for lesson time, lack of specifi 
requirements and numerous other inter 
ferences prevented the development of a 
uecessful program 


+ 

lourmg the first emester ol the cal 
1956-57 the faculty voted to survey the 
jimior class in late January and to de 
termine the current situation. The heads 
ot the piano, theory, and music education 
departments heard each junior sight-read, 
harmonize an unfamiliar melody and play 
i familiar song by ear, all at the piano 
\lthough some of the sight-reading wa 
lar from expert, it was adequate in most 
cases. The other two skills varied great 
ly. Some students, majors in other per 
formance media, simply lacked keyboard 
facility. Others, including some with ade 
quate keyboard technique, seemed to lack 
a well-developed, fluent harmonic judg 
tment 

\fter hearing the committee report, the 
faculty voted to offer a two-hour per 
week, non-credit course in keyboard work 
to the ten least successful students on 
the committee’s list. The author was 
asked to instruct the class, and was given 
free rein to conduct it as he saw fit 


+ 

The course objectives chosen were as 
follows: (1) Developing sufficient key 
board facility to play familiar tunes by 
ear with an acceptable harmonic accom 
paniment; (2) developing the ability to 
provide an acceptable harmonic accom 
paniment to an unfamiliar melodic line, 
and (3) developing facility in transposi 


tion, partly for itself and partly as a 
teaching device in accomplishing obje« 
tives one and two. 

The materials used were simple. \ 
list of twenty songs was compiled—song:s 
chosen for their familiarity and simplicity 
of harmonic structure. The simplest songs 
needed the | and V chords only, others 
used the I, IV and V chords, while som« 
demanded a II chord, either minor or 
major (\V of V). Examples range from 
“Down in the Valley” and “Skip to My 
Lou” to “Pop Goes the Weasel,” “Dixie,” 
and “Home on the Range.” We also used 
the students’ book of volume V_ of a 
graded series in current use, “Music in 
Our Country” from Silver Burdett's 
Vusic for Living series. 

The procedure used was based on the 
jact that skills are developed through 
practice with understanding, and on the 
assumption (supported by later develop 
ments) that the students’ problems wer« 
individual and needed separate guidance 
Our first meeting was in a classroom, 
where the students were given the list oft 
song titles only and the following direc 
trons 

1 As soon as we have finished here, 
go directly to the practice rooms. We will 
not meet here again, but will meet ther« 
irom now on. A team of two wall be in 
each room 

2. For each song play the melody only 
with the right hand : 

3. Repeat, adding the root of the ap 
propriate chord, rhythmically, with the 
left hand 

4. One person will play each part, 
forming a duet 
5. Each person will play both parts by 
himself 

6. Play each song in the best key for 
vocal accompaniment 

7. Also play each song one half tone 
lower, one whole tone lower, one halt 
tone higher, and one whole tone higher, 
making five keys in all 

Vote: The usual fault is over-harmon 
izing. Use the simplest acceptable har 
monization. Use no inversions 

The students were also told which 
chords would be needed for each song, 
and were reminded of harmonic rhythm 
and the tendency of chords to change at 
barlines 

As mentioned, the rest of the course 
was held in practice rooms. The teams ot 
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two students, used at first to ensure steady 
rhythm, were soon separated to allow 
progress at individual rates. The instru 
tor circulated among the rooms, checking 
on progress and giving help where needed. 


+ 


As students completed the list of songs, 
they were instructed to repeat the list, 
adding the chords with the right hand, 
thus completing the harmony. Up to this 
point, only melody and bass had been 
played, although as skill in choosing the 
correct chord increased, inversions were 
permitted where necessary, as in the | 6/4, 
V, I and the II 6, V, I sequences. Chords 
were added with the right hand for two 
reasons : 

(1) Most of these students did not 
have sufficient keyboard facility to leap 
hetween bass note and chord rhythmically 
at a tempo taster than largo, and 

(2) Attention was already focused ow 
the right hand’s more difficult part, and 
sustaining attention on the right hand 
permitted faster progress toward accept 
able sounding performance 

Chronologically, the tasks grew from 
simple to complex in the following stages 
playing a simple melody, then the mel 
ody plus the bass, and finally adding the 
complete harmony. During this time all 
playing was by ear, and attention was 
focused on the keyboard 

One more step was necessary. When a 
student could play each song on the list 
fluently in five keys so that it sounded 
musically acceptable, he was “promoted” 
to the text book, where his attention was 
divided between the keyboard and the 
printed score. The student’s books, supply 
ing the melody only, required the stu 
dent to fill in the accompaniment. Style 
and tempo judgments became important 
Transposition was not abandoned, but was 
limited to a whole tone each way from 
the printed score. It is interesting to 
note that the list of familiar songs re 
quired playing all twelve major keys, 
and now the songs in the book offered 
very little trouble in the matter of key 
\t all times, students were encouraged to 
play additional material of their own 
choosing for their own amusement 


+ 


At the end of the semester, progress 
was checked by the committee which first 
heard the students. One student who had 
been almost completely lacking in key 
board facility had barely gone through 
the list of songs once, although his atti 
tude toward piano had improved tremen 
dously. Another student had not only 
progressed through all of the material 
but through an additional book as well 
The other eight were at stages in he 
tween 

The committee felt that considerabl 
progress had been made by the group in 
each of the objectives sought, and in addi 
tion there was marked improvement i: 
the ability to hear and anticipate chord 
changes. Student reactions were favor 
able, and they reported improved sight 
reading as an additional result. Sonx 
reported “hearing more in music” than 
ever before. The committee decided that 
a musical and technical need had bee 
met, and that the course should be cou 
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NOW and Lane 


FOR 
LIVING 
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A complete music program for 
grades | through 6. 


Colorful Textbooks present music 
with universal child-appeal. 


Practical Teachers’ Books provide ex- 
pert guidance for enriching learning 
experiences. 


Ten Records for each grade make 
important contributions to children’s 
understanding and appreciation. 
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tinued. Plans were made to repeat the 

course during the 1957-58 school a —WI L Li Ss— 
It should be stressed that this class was 

composed of music majors, juniors in col- New! 

lege who happened to need additional 


keyboard skills. They were not compara A CYCLE 


ble to a class of beginners, adult or young, 

and the method used, which it relied on a OF PSALMS 
knowledge of harmony, was not neces- 

sarily appropriate for beginners. The FOR SOLO AND THREE-PART 
course experiment was an answer, in some CHORUS OF EQUAL VOICES 
degree, to a specific need. Other institu- WITH PIANO ACCOMPANI- 


tions with similar needs are welcome to MENT 

draw on it freely, and are invited to com By C. C. Bocard 

ment or offer suggestions concerning the — 

Rosert H. WatkKINs, assistant pro- 

fessor of music and head, Department of 


Vusic Fducation, Millikin University, THE NATIVITY 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA IN 
[iditer's Note: Since submitting the article, the SIX PARTS FOR MIXED CHO- 
author writes that the success of the course has RUS, SOLOS WITH ORGAN 


led to its adoption as a graduation requirement OR PIANO ACCOMPANI- 
for all music majors.] MENT 


> By James A. Dash 


Results of Instrumental ORDER NOW 
Musie Survey WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East Fourth Street Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


in the El Paso Public Schools through 

the cooperation of Byron England, 
assistant superintendent in charge of in I aft f 
struction, and H. FE. Charles, superintend \ usic lor 
ent of schools. A questionnaire (compiled . 
by Abramo Parotti, head of Music De Fours and Fives 
partment, New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico and Ross Cap e 
shaw, supervisor of instrumental music, Prepared for Commission 1V 
Fl Paso Public Schools) was sent to (Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
approximately 2,800 parents of band and lergarten and Elementary 
orchestra pupils. The objective of this Scheel) by a committee under 
questionnaire was to determine the opin . 

the chairmanship of Bea- 

trice Landeck. Illustrated. 32 
75e. Order from 


I November, 1957, a survey was made 


anged by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


DIVERSIFIED CONTENTS! Every- 
thing for everyone in the School 
Band! Spirited marches, bright 
novelties, popular standards, 
festive highlights and distin- 
guished band works. A dynamic, 
well-balanced list of selections 
which will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by the young band—enthusiasti- 
cally received by the audience! 


Contents 


IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY oO — should be devoted to instrumental 
CARA MIA ) The following report contains the ques 
THE BERRY TREE tions listed on the questionnaire. Although 
CHORALE AND PRELUDE a total of 1,339 questionnaires was re 
ZING ZING—ZOOM ZOOM 
LI'L LIZA, HAND ME MY CANE 
INDEPENDENCE 
FALLING LEAVES 
A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
WALTZ ‘MEDLEY 
CAPITOL CITY 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
AMERICAN PIONEERS 
SKYSWEEPER 


ions of these parents in regard to benefits 
derived from the instrumental music pro 
gram and the amount of school time pages. 


MENC, 


turned, many parents chose not to answer 
some questions; therefore, it should be 
noted that the total number of answers is 
different for each question. In other FOR SCHOOL 
words, the percentages given are based 
AND 
on the total number of answers received 


ior each question and not on the total CHURCH 
number of questionnaires returned CHORAL GROUPS 


The heavy return indicates a vital in 
terest im instrumental music on the part Catalog on request 
of parents. There were many suggestions 


for improving the band and orchestra The C. E. Ward Co. 
program, some of which were very con 
re have been New London, Ohio 


structive These suggestions 
compiled into approximately eleven type 
e written pages and are available in the 
Instrumental Music Office, El Paso Pub . . 

Full Instrumentation Available ike Schools. E? Paso. Texas Children Need Music to Grow On 

: In addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to 
2] Each Book (Octavo Size) $1. 00 Oo} ( ti : the daily business ef growing up, it will be 
ol Conductor Score (Qverte Size) $2. 50 a) Ques ionnaire theirs ferever and will help to give them the 


«spiritual enrichment necessary for calm living 
Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or 8b Cornet Port 1 to you feel that it is the responsi in an anxious age. 


tility ot the public schools to offer free FOLKWAYSRECORDS leading producer! Folk Musicon Records 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION mstruction in instrumental music iGs 


Sales-Agent for Robbins Music Corporation fotal answers—1276 RELIGIOUS | and SCIENCE SERIES. For complete new 
‘atelog wr 


Leo Feist, inc. © Miller Music Corporation as 
. « Be 
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| EVERYBODY | 
BAND MUSIC | ~ 
a oa | 
| 
| | 
a 
72 


Editor's Note: To provide a little 
background on this questionnaire, Ross Cap 
shaw. one 6f the compilers, states: “This 
[number of years’ participation in the pro 
gram] is only an estimate, since pare nts were 
not asked to sign the questionnaire. These 
figures are based on (1) the answers to the 
question ‘At what grade level did your child 
begin instrumental musie?’ (2) the number 
of returned questionnaires from individual 
schools of varying grade levels, and (3) the 
large number of questionnaires signed by the 
parents of their own accord. 


Less than one year 
One year 
Two years 
Three or more years 

This survey has already served us in many 
Administrators realize, as a result of 
that there is a_ tremendously 
music program in our schools.” 


ways 
the survey 
good, solid 


2. At what grade level do you feel that 
band and orchestra classes should first be 
offered ? 

1276 


(12- 


Total answers 
3rd 149 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
oth 


3. Do vou believe that band and orches 
tra should meet (A) daily, (B) 
twice weekly, (C) three times weekly ¢ 
Total answers—1301 

094 (53%) 

262 (20%% ) 


345 (26%~% ) 


classes 


given your 
his leisure 


4. Has instrumental music 
child a more worthy use of 
time 


Total answers—128 


No change 
Some benefit 
Great benefit 


5 Did you notice a beneficial change in 
your child’s attitude and interest toward 
vis general school work after beginning 
band or orchestra ? 

Potal 
No change 
Some change 
Gsreat change 


1264 

(17+-%) 

(49—% ) 
(34%) 


answers 

243 
618 
403 


6. Do you feel that band or orchestra 
has hindered your child as far as 
subject studies are concerned ? 
1266 


study 
basic 

Total answers 
hindrance 1175 (93%) 
hindrance 81 (64%) 
hindrance 10 (1—%) 


No 
Some 
(Great 


7. Do you feel your child has benefited 
from the concentration and group cooper 
ation demanded in band and orchestra 
classes ? 

Total 
benefit 
benefit 
benefit 


answers 
No 
Some 
(,reat 


8 Do vou feel that band and orchestra 
activities tend to reduce juvenile delin 
quen 

[otal answers—-1272 
No reduction 38 (3%) 
Some reduction 492 (39—%) 
Great reduction 742 (58+%) 


9. Do you believe that instrumental mu- 
sic affords an emotional outlet and con 
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more 


outstanding musicians a8 performers and teachers « 


children learning to understand and appreciate good music 


Department A 220 Broadway 


FREE FREE INSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


How to tape record performances for better record reproduction. 


Write for your copy today. 


CREST RECORDS, INC. 


Huntington Station, New York 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers-to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 
Portable—with carrying 
case weighs only 25 pounds 


(Notes 1/2 actua 


size 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER co. 
461 Market $t., San Francisco 5, Callf. 


THE REED WITH THE GROOVES” 


MADE IN PARIS OF FINEST FRENCH CANE 


TOPS IN PERFORMANCE 
QUALITY AND POPULARITY 
FOR OVER 35 YEARS 


AT ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. ME9 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Pave 


i 
Al 
| 
(40-+% ) The gs ore gets 
( 
2 
79 (7—%) 
619 (484% ) 
584 (45+-%) 
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BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 


PHILIP J. LANG 


Containing: Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
Canadian. Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You've Gone, 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 
Dear Hearts And Gentle People, Enoy Your- 
self (it's Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


e EASY KEYS 

© COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 

* REHEARSAL NUMBERS 

BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR BASKETBALL GAMES, 
PARADES FOOTBALL GAMES, 
CONCERTS AND EVENTS. 


PARTS: Each:. . . 50% 
CONDUCTOR. . . $1.50 


New York 19. N.Y 


tributes toward idealistic, creative, and 
spiritual thinking? 
Total answers—1265 

No contribution 10 (1—%) 

Some contribution....485 (38+ % ) 

Great contribution....770 (61—% ) 

10. At what grade level did your child 

begin his instrumental training ? 
lotal answers—1239 


3rd 42 
378 (304%) 
Sth 466 (374%) 
6th 175 (144%) 
7th 106 (84%) 
Rt} 50 (44%) 
orl 17 (14%) 
10th 3 (—) 


Submitted to the Music Educators 
Journal by Ross Capshaw, supervisor, 
Instrumental Music, El Paso Public 
Si hools, kl Paso, exas. 


Letters 


\ READING my April-May 1958 issue of 
| the Music Epucators JOURNAL, I 
came across the group of pictures on 
page 66 (“The Editor's Album”). 

The unidentified stadium scene of 
massed bands was taken in 1953 at Kansas 
State Teachers College (KSTC), Pitts 
burg, Kansas 

I am not sure, but I think it was the 
fiftieth anniversary of KSTC. At the time 
I directed the band at Anderson, Mis- 
souri. My band is in the middle of the 


| still have my copy of the original 


print 
Leuman, 3/4 North Thir 
teenth Street, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


> Just a Nore to let you know my ap- 
preciation of the September-October 1957 
issue. Several of the articles helped me 
clarify my thinking on the why side of the 
ledge the articles by Howard Hanson 
Kent came in this area 

Being an instrumental teacher, the 
Maddy piece, “The Battle of Band In 
strumentation,” was very interesting to 
me. I hadn't realized how the standard 
instrumentation came 


and Richard | 


symphonic band 
about 

The article, “Afro-American Music,” 
hy Tallmadge, is a good example of what 
could be left out of the JouRNAI It 
was couched in such general terms that 
it didn’t say anything one didn’t already 
know. In fact, it reminded me of the 
type of paper an undergraduate whips up 
over the veek end for a liberal arts 
course in “American Culture.” 


I must confess that in being critical of 


the lournat, I ended up reading the 
whole issue—much to my benefit 

Rornert C. Kays, Glenns Ferry, 
ldah 
> Dear Conterence Members: Congratu- 


lations on the completion of fifty growing 
ind successful years. At the close of this 
past chool vear, | too, 
in the teaching 


to MENC for 


completed 
the same number ot years 
protession Best of wishe 
second fifty 

Bi CLancy, 1406 


Olympia, Wash 


E-skridge Way, 


Ithaca College 
School of Music 


ITHACA, N.Y. 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


Programs leading to the degrees: 


B.S.. B.Mus.. B.F.A.. B.A. (minor in 
music). M.S.. M.Mus.. M.F.A. 


ANNOUNCING 


DON CRAIG 


Choral Musice— Visiting professor 


JAMES BURKE 


Cornet and Trumpet 


CARL WICKSTRON 


Clarinet 


For Information on Undergraduate Pro 
grams Write to: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


For Information on Graduate Studies and 
Summer Sessions Write to: 
DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES 


Ithaca College, School of Music 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Don't Take a Chance... 
A LIFE IS PRECIOUS! 


Open Flame Candles Are Dangerous 
Tops Safety Candle Looks Like 
A Real Candle Burning 
Deluxe Model—i0” tall—$1.25 each. 
Batteries extra. Choice of colors in bulb. 
Economy model—7” tall, $1.00 each. 
Complete with batteries. Silver finish only. 


Box 3101 
HAR-TEE, Inc. cuevetano 17, OHIO 


No Dealers 
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Note About the 
New AF of M President 


[ESE LINES supplement the brief item 

the “Changing Scene” column in 
this issue of the JOURNAL, which 
records the 


that 


of good music and 


already widely known tact 


Herman Kenin, long-time exponent 


of music educa 


\merican 


friend 
tion, was made president of the 
Musicians 


long-time friend of 


Federation succeeding James 
( Petrillo, 


the MEN¢ 


Herm in 


another 
Kenin’s father learned uniot 
with Samuel 
Makers | 
rmirg abou 


Vineland, 


ism as a fe'low member 


Gompers in the Cigar Mon, 
but he sw | 
time Herman w 


Jerse \ 


Herman D. Kenin 


moved to Portland, Oregon, where, as a 
voung man, Herman Kenin doubled as a 
jazz violinist and a might student at Reed 
College and Northwestern ¢ ollege of Law 
He kept his card in the musicians’ umon 
1936 was 
(Ore 


and in 
Portland 
post he held tor 
Mr. Petrillo’s 


member ot the 


while practicing law, 


elected president of the 


gon), local, a twenty 


years During regime, 


Kenin 


parent 
union's and, in 1943, 
abandoned his law give full 
service to the A F of M. It 


member ot 


hee ame a 
executive board 
prac tice to 


time was 
in this period that he was a 
the national committee that negotiated the 
rovalty fund in the 


first unemployment 


recording industry 
Portland and on 
had 


educators, 


In his associations at 
the West Coast, Mr 


contacts musi 


Kenin many 


among with 
whom numerous friendships were formed 


friends 


two of these 
] 


aires 


item is credited to 
Karl Ernst, 
education in 


formerly 
tor of musk Portland, Ore 
music in 
recently u stalled 

Fdlucators Na 
\. Verne Wilson, 
Portland 
North 


gon schools now director ot 


San Francisco schools, 
president of the Musi 
tional Conference, and 
music 1 and 


now director ot 


incumbent president ot 
west Division 

[| Gleaned from the report of an informal 
meeting of the MEN( 
Washington, 1). ¢ 


after the A FT of M 


discussion at the 
held m 


shortly 


committe 
June 1958 
election. | 
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Suggestions for your 


Christmas Program 


Christmas—lIts Carols, Customs, 
and Legends 

75 SATB or unison carols plus 

information valuable for 

cents 


authentie 
programming. 
The Treble Caroler 
Carols of various countries and 
types arranged for SSA. 75 cents 
Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song 
and Story 
Over 50 carols plus origin stories. 
OU cents 
BAND BOOK 
Christmas Winds 
Contains 20 Christmas favorites in 
easy band arrangements. 
Parts 50 cents 


Besides these 
we have fine 


in Octavos. 


publications, 
Christmas 

We'll be glad to send you 
FREE 


Octave miniatures. 


Here We Come A-Caroling 
Simple SA arrangements for grade 


level and up. 50 cents 


SAB Carols for Christmas 
32 SAB carols for 


voice or adult group. 


the changing 


7) cents 


Christmas Carols for Male Voices 
The traditional spirit is maintained 
in this fine TTBB collection. 


35 cents 


Noels with Deseants 
Carols gain new beauty with these 
splendid descants, SATB or SA 
50 cents 


SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 


MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


For catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 


FOR A FINER 
CHOIR YEAR 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send to 
day for FREE catalogs: 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
(junior Robes) 


CAP & GOWN CO. 
1000 MARKET ST. 
LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
16°46 Cahuenga Bivd 


COLLEGIATE 
CHAMPAIGN 


CHICAGO 1, 
LaSalle St 


YORK I NY 
366 Fifth Ave 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges, 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete with 
batteries $18.00 Dz. 
8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Plus postage. Sample 
$1.50. Order thru 
your dealers or direct 

from us. 


Strayline 
Products Co. 
Dept. ‘'B’’, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 
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Mallet Played Instruments 
From Kindergarten to College 


“BELLS” 
Rhythm 
Melody 
Orchestra 
Tuning Forks 


By Kitching 


Band Lyras 


Lia! 


Accessories 
a Instruction 
© 
Books 


Tuning Bars 


For new color catalog describing instruments made expressly for school 


use, write to 


B. F. KITCHING & CO., INC. 


9047 Monroe Ave. 


Brookfield, Ill. 


A Practical And Enjoyable Text Introducing 
The Entire Family Of Musical Instruments 


By MERLE J. ISAAC and JOSEPH A. LEVIN 


THE CHANGING SCENE 


@ JAMES S. BALLINGER, a graduate 
of Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music and a former Navy pilot, returned 
to the College recently as assistant to 
director David R. Robertson of the Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Ballinger takes 
over the duties of Paul O. Steg, who is 
accompanying the junior class of the 
Conservatory to Salzburg, Austria, for a 
year in residence at the Mozarteum. 


@ EARL E. BEACH, head, Department of 
Music Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, became director, Music Depart- 
ment, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, effective August 25, 1958. 
Mr. Beach, life member of the MENC, is 
president, MENC Southern Division, and 
a member of the MENC Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors. 


% WILLARD S. BRIGGS, formerly head 
of the music department, Scarsdale (New 
York) High School, has been appointed 
director of music in the public schools of 
Scarsdale. 


ANDREW W. BUCHHAUSER, acting 
dean, University of Arizona (Tucson) 
College of Fine Arts, since the death of 
Dean John Crowder (see page 19, Janu- 
ary MEJ), became head of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Music, effective July 1. 


# CARDON VERN BURNHAM, former 
director of Choi s and Opera Workshop, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, has been ap; ointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Choral Conducting, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University. 


% FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK, long 
prominent Mi the field of music educa- 
tion, died in Salt Lake City of June 14, 
1958, at the age of 98. By vote of the 
MENC Board of Directors, a forthcom 
ing issue of the Music Educators Journal 
will be dedicated as a memorial to Mrs. 
Clark, who, as one of the founders of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
was chairman of the first organizational 
meeting held in Keokuk, lowa, in 1907. 


% RICHARD E. CORMIER, assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Park College ( Park 
ville, Missouri) music department, joined 
the Santa Fe, New Mexico, Opera Asso 


ciation for the summer season. Last 
summer he conducted the Association's 
chamber orchestra. 


@ CHARLES L. GARY has joined the 
headquarters staff of the Music Educators 
National Conference as assistant director 
of publications. Immediate past president 
of the Tennessee Music Educators Asso 
ciation, Mr. Gary has been for some years 
head of the music department at Austir 
Peay State ( ollege, Clarksville, Tennessee, 
leaving his post there at the end of the 
1958 summer term to move with his family 
to Washington, D.C. 


& WAYNE HUGOBOOM has been ap 
pointed head of the newly formed Mana 
tee Junior College at Bradenton, Florida, 
effective August 1. Mr. Hugoboom goes 
to Bradenton from Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia, where he 


THE MELODY FLUTE has heen for many years. 


@ HERMAN D. KENIN was elected pres 


With Classroom Method at Minimum Cosi ident of the American Federation of 
Musicians at the recent annual conven 


Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 tion in Philadelphia. He succeeds James 
Nickelplated (. Petrillo, who previously had an 
nounced his intention not to be a candi 
date again for the office he held for 
eighteen years. Petrillo will continue 
as president of the Chicago local. 


lilustrated text presenting the story of musical instruments. Descriptions, 
historical background, photographs and music examples of instruments 
used in the School Band and Orchestra. 

A simple and enjoyable introduction to music—a text designed to 
encourage the further study of music. 


Pocket Size 6” x 9” Price 85c 


Avenve 


leo Feist, Inc. 


New York 19, W. Y. 
Miller Music Corporation 


A Practical Introductory Musical Instrument 


Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece 
Key of C. Two octaves 

Enthusiastically received since 1936 by teachers and children, 
i through 10 

Used in public, parochial, and private schools tm New York 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville Salt Lake City, Dallas. ete in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States 


snd in foreign countries 


One Price -Any Quantity 
add 26c toward mailing costs 


Piano 4 ccompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 
MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 


grades 


Og HARRY A. KING, associate director 
of the music division, Fredonia (New 
York) State Teachers College, has been 
appointed acting dean of the division 
for the year 1958-59. Robert Marvel, 
professor of theory, will serve as asso 
ciate music director during this period. 


Postage prepaid. EXCEPT on orders for less than $5.00 
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New York and the 


HOTEL 


ps Street VY at Sth Ave 


New York's largest skyscraper hotel. 2500 
rooms, all with bath and free radio—tele- 
vision in many. Meditation Chapel open 
to all faiths. Direct entrance to Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Facilities from 100 to 1200 
for Banquets, meetings, etc. Three air- 
conditioned restaurants. 
GOLDEN THREAD 
from $7 $11 from $23 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA JR., President 
CHARLES W. COLE, Gen. Mgr. 
Other MASSAGLIA HOTELS 
* SANTA MONICA, CALIF. Hotel Miramar 
+ SAN JOSE, CALIF. Hote! Sainte Claire 
+ LONG BEACH, CALIF. Hote! Wilton 
* GALLUP, N.M. Hotel El Rancho 
* ALBUQUERQUE, Hotel Franciscan 
+ DENVER, COLO. Hote! Park Lane 
* WASHINGTON, D.C. Hotel Raleigh 
* HARTFORD, CONN. Hotel Bond 
* PITTSBURGH, PA. Hote! Sherwyn 
+ CINCINNATI, O. Hotel Sinton 
* NEW YORK CITY Hotel New Yorker 
* HONOLULU Hotel Waikiki Biltmore 
CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE 200 E. Walton DE 7-6344 


HOUSE 


BOSTON OFFICE 80 BOYLSTON ST. HU 2.0060 
u—— Worild-famed hotels 
Teletype service—Family Pian 
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Selective Music Lists 


BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
STRING ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL GROUPS 


$1.50 


Adjudication Forms 


NEW. Replacing the “Judges 
Comment Sheets” formerly 
Sample set of 17 
forms 75e. 


in use. 


National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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@ JOSEPH A. LEEDER, who retired 
from the School of Music, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, two years ago, 
died in Boone, North Carolina, on July 
12, 1958, of a heart attack. Mr. Leeder 
was not only a musician and teacher, 
but author of several books. The latest 

“Music Education in the High School” 
(co-authored with William Ss. Haynie) 
is reviewed in this issue of | 

In his memory, his family has estab- 
lished a Joseph A, Leeder Scholarship 
Fund. Any contributions toward this 
Fund may be addressed to the Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. 


@ SIDNEY WAHL LITTLE, dean of the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
University of Oregon, since 1946, has 
been appointed dean of the University 
of Arizona (Tucson) College of Fine Arts 
and head of the newly created depart- 
ment of architecture. 


@ ELEMER NAGY became head of the 
opera department, Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, Maryland, effective 
with the fall term. Mr. Nagy succeeds 
Felix Brentano, who resigned because of 
illness. 


& M. J. NEWMAN, head of the depart 
ment of music, West Texas State Col 
lege, Canyon, is now chairman of music 
education at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, succeeding Earl E. Beach (see 
above) 


& MEL POWELL, noted jazz pianist of 
the 1940’s (Glenn Miller and Benny 
Goodman orchestras) and of late years 
a composer of serious symphonic music, 
has been appointed instructor in music 
theory at Yale University School of 
Music. 


@ HELEN SCHWIN, long-time MEN( 
member (since 1924), died on May 29, 
1958, after a long illness. Miss Schwin 
for eight years head of the music edu 
cation department at Roosevelt Univer 
sity, Chicago, had been granted a leave 
of absence by the university during the 
1957-58 school year. 


@ W. WARREN SPROUSE, formerly of 
the department of music, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, becomes as 
sistant professor of music education, 
department of music, ‘Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia, sue 
ceeding Mary B. Price, who retired from 
Fairmont on May 30, 1958. 


@ LISA TAKACS, recent graduate of 
Michigan State University, Fast Lan 
sing, as master of piano literature, has 
joined the piano staff of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, lowa, 


@ ROBERT THAYER, director of band 
and orchestra at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas, ha been appointed 
assistant professor of music in charge 
of the instrumental music program, Cor 
nell College Conservatory, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, Mr. Thayer will direct the Cornell 
College band and orchestra 


* PETER D. TK ACH, one of the nation’ 
leading choral conductors and compos 
ers, died last P afte a year of 
retirement Mr. Tkue most recent 
post was at his Alma Mater, Minneapoli 
(Minnesota) College of Music, where he 
served as dean of the 
Previously he was director of music in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools 

A Peter D. Tkach cholarship Fund 
has been set up in h memory Those 
wishing to contribute to this fund ma 
write Miss Juanita Erickson, 5410 North 
France Avenue, Minneapolis 22, Minn 


yraduate school 


& FRANK VAN BUREN, assistant pro 
fessor of music, jiversity of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, hs ven named man 
aging editor of “ the Rhod 
Island music educator tate periodical 


& SYDNEY J. WINFIELD, general man 
ager of M. Hohner, Ir for more than 
a quarter century, and associated with 
Hohner for 35 years, died August 6, 195%, 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, where 
he lived following his retirement in 1956 


Boston University 


School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 
DIVISION OF MUSIC 
Jules Wolffers, Chairman 


Preparatory, Undergraduate 
and Graduate study in all areas 


of Music and Music Education 


B. Mus., M. M., and 
Mus. A. Degrees 


Eminent Faculty in 
Music Education 
Includes 


Lee Chrisman 
George Bornoff 
Max Kaplan 
Kenneth Kelley 
Arthur Kennedy 
Allen C. Lannom 
Jack Lemons 
Kileen MeMillan 


For Catalog and Information Write 


857 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CHORAL GROUPS 


“sing their best’’ in Peter- 
son gowns, styled to kee 
them in top form with 
easy comfort and youthful 
dignity. Generous quan- 
tity discounts on gowns 
and accessories made to 
your order of today’s finest 
materials including easy-to- 
care-for CHROMSPUN 
“miracle fabric’’. Also 
rentals 


PETERSON 
ROBES * 


Mail coupon for free information! 


Thomas A. Peterson Co., Dept. M-9 
01 E. 33rd, Kansas City 9, Mo. 


Please send at once, withow 
obligation, your catalog an 
fabric previewer 


Name___ 

Address. 

City. Zone State 
School Name_ 
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CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Oesk Stand and Five Books of Music $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($265 Value) 
2821 N. 9th St.. Dept. T, Milwaukee. Wis 
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An Important Extra 


For Bandmasters ! 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


Bundy Band Instruments 
are advertised regularly in 
Parents’ Magazine to reach 
and influence the parents of 
youngsters who will play in 
your beginning band 


Bundy ads sell the benefits 
of playing in the band, and 
direct the parents to seek 
your advice on the instru- 
ment the child should play — 


These ads help your recom- 
mendation carry more au- 
thority because parents 
everywhere respect the 
Parents’ Magazine Seal of 
Approval as a reliable buy- 
ing reference 

The Parents’ Seal of Ap- 
proval on Bundy Band In- 
struments makes it easier to 
organize beginning bands 
and start rental programs 
with instruments which give 
the performance and tone 
you like 


Selmer Bundy de alers 
are doing their part to 
help you convince par- 
ents that a good instru- 
ment is a sound invest- 
ment for their child 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


A Compact, Useful and Economical 


School Music Suite 


4 W Hiren ALL- YEARLING High 
School Music Suite is the result of 


considerable research, many hours 
of planning, and the timely arrival of a 
cop of the MEN( VWus Buildings, 
/ ml and [Equipment book The first 
irt f the new hel hool was occupied 
in 1954. The music suite and auditorium 
portions ot the plant were completed dur 
ing the summer of 1957 
It early 1955 Superintendent ot 


Schools Thomas B. Southard requested 
e¢ writer to submit some sketches tor a 
music suite. When the design had been 
thoroughly worked out, the plans were 
ubmitted to the architect \t about this 
time the new MENC book, Music Build- 
ings, Rooms and E-quipment—just off the 
pres was brought in by the postman, 
was rushed to the superintendent and then 


to the architect. Evidently the architect 
noticed the similarity between the plans 
shown on page six of the MENC book and 
the plans submitted from the school, be 
cause practically nothing was changed 


when his final prints were completed! 


The music s:ite is constructed of block 
and has a Tectum ceiling and roof. No 
expensive or special materials were used 
in the suite. More cubic feet of usable 
and necessary space were afforded through 
using regular building materials. The 23 
feet of intervening rooms that separate 
the vocal music room and the instrumental 
music room serve as a sound barrier as 
efficiently as expensive, specially con 
structed walls. This placement of the 
two large rehearsal rooms permits the 
use of the library, ensemble room and the 
three practice rooms for both vocal and 
instrumental classes 

Ihe vocal music room risers are 36 
inches deep and 5 inches high. This 
depth permits persons to walk between 
the rows of seated vocalists. A choir of 
110 members can be seated in this room. 

The instrumental music room risers are 
inches high and 
rhe shelves 


50 inches deep and 5 
will seat a 120-piece group 
at the ends of the top risers provide stor 
age space for books, garments and small 
instrument cases, and prevent students 


Whitehall-Yearling High School Instrumental Room 


Whitehall-Yearling High School Vocal Room 
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from jumping off the risers, which can be 
dangerous. An exit door leads directly 
to the athletic fields. The instrument 
storage room was designed for one way 
traffic. This was placed for ease of traffic 
flow and also to provide the safest place 


for instruments that must be stored over- . 
night. One triangular storage room is for 
percussion storage. The other triangular 
storage room is valuable for those many 


things that don’t quite fit anyplace else. : 
FOLIO 


The music suite, gymnasium, auditori- 
um and physical education dressing rooms 
are heated by a separate heating segment. 
Both music offices have extension phones 
from which interschool and outside tele- 
phone calls can be made. Overflow gen- 
eral music classes are held in the multi- 
purpose room three periods each day. The 
vocal and instrumental rooms are used as 
homerooms, have classes scheduled in 
them nine periods each day, and after- 
school rehearsals four days each week. 
Scheduling these uses efficiently has 
quickly dispersed some early observations 
that the music suite was too large. 

Multilithed plans of this suite will be 
sent to any persons desiring them. 


AUDITORIUM 


WarrEN A, WESLER, director, instru- 
mental music, Whitehall City Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MERLE J. ISAAC 


This new Easy To Play Band Folio is skill- 
fully arranged for the young progressive 
band by Merle J. Isaac. It contains 12 
especially selected and varied composi- 
tions including Marches, Popular-Standard 
Favorites and familiar Latin-American 
Tunes. 


ROBE & 

UNIFO 
STORAGE 


t >! . A highlight of the Conductor Book is the 
8 line condensed score which shows what 
each section is playing. large easy-to- 
read notes are used throughout and each 
book is Quarto Size. 


' Contents 
LIBRARY PLR. 
16! Oye Negra 
| / Linda Mujer 
Peggy O'Neil 
I'm An Old Cowhand 
Wz Do You Ever Think Of Me 
ul You Were Meant For Me 
» Colonel Parker (March) 
Major Beals (March) 
China Boy 
Ramona 


When The Moon Comes 
Over The Mountain 


DISTRICT SUPPLIES 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Book 75¢ 
Conductor Score (8 Line) $2.50 


Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


STORAGE 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
63 ' Sales Agent for, Robbins Music Corporation 
Leo Feist, inc. * Miller Music Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenve * New York 19, N. Y. 


Floor Plan of Music Suite, Whitehall-Yearling High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CHOICE) CANE) 


FROM THE 
WORLD'S 
CacPe 


FRANCE, HOME OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 
WOODWINDS, IS ALSO 
THE HOME OF THE 
FINEST REED CANE. 
MAIER GRADES THIS 
TOP QUALITY CANE 
AND S&LECTS ONLY 
THOSE PIECES HAVING 
THE LONG, LIVE FIBRES 
THAT MEAN EXTRA LIFE, 
AND BETTER RESPONSE 
AND TONE FOR 

YOUR HORN. 


AVAILABLE IN STRENGTHS - 


- MUSICIAN, ENGINEER, 
VVENTOQ ASA WOOOWIND ARTIST WITH PAUL 

WHITEMAN’S FAMED ORCHESTRA OF THE 30'S, 

ROY MAIER PLANNED THAT SOME DAY HE WOULD 

DESIGN REEDS WHICH WOULD PLAY BETTER AND 

LAGT LONGER—REEDS THE PLAYER COULD RELY ON 

FOR CONSISTENT QUALITY, BOX AFTER BOX / 


UNIQUE MACHINES — FINDING THAT 
USUAL CUTTING METHODS OFTEN CRUSHED 
THE DELICATE BUT VITAL CANE FIBRES, 
MAIER DESIGNED A MACHINE USING 

UNIQUE DIAMONO- 6HARP CUTTERS 
WHICH CARVED THE 
CANE SO GENTLY 
AND QUICKLY THAT 
ALL OF 
ORIGINAL 
LIFE AND 


iy 


VITALITY WAS 
RETAINED... 
EVEN IN THE 
THINNEST 
PART OF 


THE TIP! 


NEW REED DESIGN — AFTER THOUSANDS OF TESTS, 
MAIER WAS ABLE TO DETERMINE THE (DEAL PROPORTIONS 
FOR EACH SIZE ANDO STRENGTH OF REED. HIS NEW CUT 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIAL MACHINES MADE POSSIBLE 
THE BETTER REEDS HE HAD DREAMED ABOUT; 
REEDS THAT GIVE YOU LIVELIER TONE, 

SWAPPIER RESPONSE, MORE POWER; LAST LONGER. 


MAIER'S QUALITY CONTROL EXPERTS ARE ALSO 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS ! THEIR OKAY PLUS 
THE OKAY OF V/S/TING PROS INVITED TO PLAY 
REEDS FROM EACH DAY'S PRODUCTION, ARE 
a4 REQUIRED BEFORE REEDS ARE RELEASED FOR 

a PACKAGING | THUS YOU ARE ASGURED CONS/STENT 
4 HIGH QUALITY, AGRE PLAYABLE REEDS TOTWE BOX! 


INSIST ON 


PACKED IN AT BETTER MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
S/LVER BOXES Im 
OF 25 DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY Se er » ELKHART, INOIANA 
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MUSIC EDUCATION FOR TEEN-AGERS. 
By William R. Sur and Charles F. 
Schuller. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers), 1958. 466 pp. 


In the introduction, written by John Guy 
Fowles, the following statement appears: 
“Among the avowed intentions, purposes, 
objectives, and functions of the American 
high school are the development of an 
appreciation for, and skill in, the arts; 
the establishment of habits which will be 
retained and strengthened in adult life 
and for many individuals the offering of 
pre-vocational or professional training.” 

The authors of this work have presented 
music in terms of its social and educa- 
tional importance. Attention has been 
given to a wide array of details covering 
many aspects of the music program in our 
public schools. Some readers will be criti- 
cal of this aspect of the book. However, 
both as a text for methods courses in sec- 
ondary music education, and as a book for 
the new, as well as for the experienced 
teacher, it will prove to be a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of music education. 

Ideas are presented clearly and in a 
thought-provoking manner. Each chapter 
is concluded with a summary, a list of 
suggested activities and recommended 
readings. Lists of materials and equipment 
are quite complete and add to the book’s 
value, both as a text and as a reference 
book. 

The philosophy of music education pre- 
sented by the authors is in accord with 
that being expressed and implemented in 
our most highly developed public schools 
and teacher-training courses. The function 
of music is to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual and the group. Music is treated as 
an area of instruction which is a signifi- 
cant part of the education for all pupils. 

E.E.B. 


EUROPEAN MUSIC IN THE TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY. Edited by Howard 
Hartog. (New York: Frederick Prae- 
ger), 1957. 341 pp. 


The editor, Howard Hartog, has gathered 
together a number of younger composers, 
authors and musical scholars to view and 
to appraise in this symposium, the creative 
forces in music during the first fifty years 
of the twentieth century. The composers 
discussed in this book were deliberately 
selected in terms of their influence upon 
music composition not only at the time 
they lived, but also for their probable in- 
fluence into the future. This includes such 
men as Bartok, Stravinsky, Skalkottas, 
Hindemith, Schoenberg, Webern. and Al- 
ban Berg. It omits such solid but more 
conservative composers as Strauss, Si- 
belius, Nielsen, and Vaughn-Williams. 
Discussions on contemporary music in 
England, Switzerland, Italy. Scandinavia, 
France, Germany, Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland comprise further chapters. 

A symposium such as this book attempts 
will give the reader a number of divergent 
points of view, for each writer is influ- 
enced by his own special knowledge and 
his sympathy for the subject he writes 
about. His opinions may and do vary from 
those of his colleagues. But while this may 
not provide a unified picture of contem- 
porary European music it does present 
a stimulating and diversified one and 
there emerges a general over-all and 
clearly perceptible picture of the shifting 
currents in contemporary music. 


THE ESSENCE OF MUSIC AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Ferruccio Busoni. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rosamond 
Ley. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary), 1957. 204 pp. $6.00. 


Ferruccio Busoni (1866-1924) was one of 
the most gifted musical minds of his 
generation. Although his talents as a 
composer may be somewhat limited in 
comparison with those of his contem 
noraries, nevertheless he possessed an 
imagination which anticipated many later 
developments. These collected papers are 
valuable historically. They will prove 
of. interest to the musically curious for 
they range over a wide variety of sub- 
jects by a pianist, composer, editor, and 
conductor who was one of the most 
highly respected musicians of his time. 
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YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM: A 
Guide to Effective Curriculum Develop- 


ment. By Frances M. Andrews and 
Clara E. Cockerille. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc.), 1958. 289 pp. 


Opening with imagined conversations by 
various members of a typical American 
community one might at first glance 
hazard a guess that this is a flippant, 
popularized, inconsequential book on music 
education. Not at all. It is written in an 
easy conversational style, true enough, 
but it treats of such a large number of 
representative and significant issues in 
music education in such a sensible and 
balanced way that one can scarcely escape 
the conclusion that, in all probability, it 
is one of the major publications in its 
field during the past decade, The authors, 
a school administrator and a music edu 
cator, have joined hands in viewing to 
gether such problems as effective lines of 
communication, the organization, pur 
poses, and continuity of elementary and 
secondary school music programs, the role 
of performance, problems in housing, 
equipment, and scheduling, evaluation of 
the music curriculum and the like. A 
point of view is stressed which all too 
frequently is absent from or neglected in 
the development of a program of music 
education in the schools. Richly illustrated 
with typical and pertinent examples, the 
hole flows so easily along that, like 
Ennis Davis’ little classic “More Than a 
Pitch Pipe” to which it bears an inter 
esting resemblance, one cannot rest until 
the entire book has been read. 

We are inclined to believe that this 
book should be required reading for all 
active and prospective music teachers in 


the public schools. 


THE MESSAGE OF MUSIC. By Paul H. 
Apel. (New York: Vantage Press), 
1958. 496 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Apel has written a lengthy book 
which covers, with a certain infectious 
enthusiasm, a considerable number of 
things musical. There are chapters on 
the meaning of music, its unique charac- 
teristics, its values, how to understand 
it, the various instrumental and vocal 
forms, the rise of nationalism, and the 
nature of performance 

It is unfortunate that the book gives 
the appearance of having been written 
in too much haste and with an insuffi 
cient background in developments which 
have taken place in the present century. 
The music lists seem to have been taken 
in a large measure from older music 
a’ preciation texts. The defense and 
analysis of the meaning of music is 
liberally sprinkled with quotations from 
a former generation and lacks systemat 
ic, logical development. The discussion 
of the basic elements of form (pp. 78-85) 
would not only confuse the lay reader 
but would quite dumfound the musician 
Numerous errors of fact appear through 
out the text. To cite but one example 
(pp. 462-463): “The clarinet is the only 
woodwind instrument which can increase 
and decrease its tone the fingering is 
very different from other woodwind in 
struments. It is impossible to play in 
certain keys; therefore, three instruments 
are used. They are in the keys of C, B 


flat and A.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, By Joseph A. Leeder and 
William S. Haynie. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1958. 366 pp. 


“Music Education in the High School” 
considers the music program in grades 
nine through twelve. Chapter titles are: 
“Why Music?,” “Music for All--The Gen 
eral Music Class,” “Vocal Music,” “In- 
strumental Music,” “Music Theory, Ap- 
preciation, Literature, and History,” 
“Performance,” “Organizing the Music 
Program,” “Teaching Aids and the Music 
Library,” “Music Teaching A Profes 
sion,” “Conducting.” Two appendices are 
included. One contains a list of publishers, 
uniform companies, equipment and in 
strument manufacturers; the other a list 
of film producers and distributors. 

The text contains helpful aids and sug 
gestions for the beginning teacher in 
easily grasped form. Included in most 
chapters are rather lengthy lists of “rep 
resentative” materials which appear to be 
typical rather than selective. These are 
listed by title, author or composer and 
publisher with no copyright date, evalua 
tion, or annotation. A number of typical 
high school programs are included, some 
of which illustrate the all too prevalent 
practice of listing music by arranger 
rather than by composer. The philesophic 
orientation of the authors appears to be 
related somewhat loosely to pragmatism. 
While the authors appear to be concerned 
in the opening chapter with the current 
emphasis upon science in the schools and 
its consequent effect upon the humanities, 
it may be questioned how firmly they 
come to grips with many of the criticisms 
being levelled at music instruction in the 
secondary school: need for sequential de 
velopment, exploitation of students, the 
place of the gifted and the handicapped, 
the relation of school to community life, 
the conflict between environment and 
standards, the recognition that music 
may have an intellectual content of its 
own, the nature and meaning of a bal 
anced program those unique elements 
which distinguish music from other sub 
jects. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC AND 
ART IN THE WESTERN WORLD. By 
Milo Wold and Edmund Cykler. (Du- 
buque, lowa: Wm. C, Brown Company) 
(1955) 1958. 320 pp. $3.75 


Now in its second edition this popular 
textbook is designed for an introductory 
college course in art and music. It has 
three professed aims: “(1) to develop a 
breadth of understanding and apprecia 
tion of the cultural pattern of the West 
ern world; (2) to develop insight into 
actual works of art and music, and (3) to 
develop a technique of general critical 
analysis by which the student can arrive 
at his own evaluation and judgment of 
works of art.” The authors maintain that 
the book is in no sense a history of music 
or the fine arts. Nevertheless they do 
treat the subject chronologically in it 
development and since relationships are 
drawn between cultural, social and eco 
nomic history, there is inevitably a sense 
of the passage and effect of time 

A number of errovs which appeared in 
the first edition have been corrected. 
Teachers seeking a text which makes an 
effort to unite and correlate music with the 
fine arts in a single course as a phase of 
“general education” will be interested in 
examining this new edition. 


COMMON SENSE IN SIGHT READING: 
A GUIDE BOOK FOR PIANO TEACH- 
ERS. By J. Raymond Tobin. (London: 
Joseph Williams, Ltd.), 1957, 38 pp., 
$1.50. 


This is one of a series of ten other 
pamphlets designed to develop practical 
musicianship in the music student. The 
booklet fulfills the sense of its title; it 
consists of a brief empirical analysis of 
the most common difficulties encoun 
tered in teaching younger piano students 
to read together with suggestions for 
improvement. 
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NEWEST BAND RELEASES 


PORTRAIT OF THE LAND-——Quinn 


ABA prize-winning composition 


HI-HAT—Yoder 


Stylish novelty featuring hi-hat cymbals 


GOD OF ALL NATIONS— 
arr. Houseknecht 


Festival transcription with opt. chorus 


TRIPOLI—Darcy 


Fine cornet trio with band 


GOLDEN LEGEND—Buchtel 


Featured overture for spring sight reading 


BATTLE BRIGADE—Darcy 


Rousing march for street or concert 


THE SILVER TROWEL—Davis 


Class C overture with sparkle 


STATE FAIR MARCH—Yoder 


Ideal for massed band and field use 


BALLADE BRAVURA—Overgard 


Concert number with solid rhythm 


SUSANNA SHUFFLE—Marini 


Rhythmic novelty on Oh Susanna 


MY HEART EVER FAITHFUL— 


arr. Isaac 
Bach favorite—class C difficulty 


LOOSE CABOOSE—Bennett 


Novelty with a bounce 


Write for reference scores today! 


DESCANT COLLECTIONS 


Beatrice & Max Krone 

OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING WITH 
DESCANTS 

VERY EASY DESCANTS 
DESCANTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 
INTERMEDIATE DESCANTS 
OUR THIRD BOOK OF DESCANTS 


SONGS FOR FUN WITH 
DESCANTS 


SONGS TO SING WITH 
DESCANTS 


DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES 


MORE DESCANTS AND EASY 
BASSES 


Price $1.00 each 
Get the entire series! 


New! 
THE SOLO SINGER 


Peter Tkach 


Superb new collection of fine songs 
for individual or class singing. 


Price $1.50 


(Special offer $1.00 with this ad) 
Send today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 
Publisher 


525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 


THE WAY OF THE CONDUCTOR: 
HIS ORIGINS, PURPOSE, AND PRO- 
CEDURES. By Karl Krueger. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1958. 
250 pp. $3.95. 

In recent years there has appeared a 
rash of books on the art of conducting. 
Some are anecdotal, some analytical, some 
merely repetitious. Karl Krueger clev- 
erly avoids the usual format and has 
written an engaging work, which in 
seven chapters sketches out the paral- 
lel development of the symphony or- 
chestra and the rise of the virtuoso 
conductor. He then moves on to discuss 
informally the technique of conducting 
in a single chapter, followed by an in- 
formative section on the conductor’s 
approach to the musical score. A further 
chapter entitled “Orchestral Miscellany” 
treats of the problems of seating the 
orchestra, planning its programs, the 
use of transcriptions, and the changing 
nature of the professional symphonic 
organization. The final chapter, “The 
Layman as Listener,” provides the clue 
to the focus and intention of the entire 
book. It is designed and obviously in 
tended for the musical amateur and as 
such will undoubtedly attract a wide 
audience. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it could not be read with 
interest and profit by the professional 
musician as well, 

Written with felicity and charm as 
well as from a background of wide ex- 
perience, Mr. Krueger has given us a 
book which happily combines matters 
informative with an easy fluency of 
style 


THE RATIONAL AND SOCIAL FOUN- 
DATIONS OF MUSIC. By Max Weber. 
Translated and edited by Don Martin- 
dale, Johannes Reidel, and Gertrude 
Neuwirth. (Carbondale, IIL: Southern 
Illinois University Press), 1958, 148 
pp. $5.75 

Max Weber (1864-1920) was a sociolo- 

gist whose intellectual interests found 

voice in a series of noteworthy studies 
covering an extremely wide range of 
modern SOC ial science from economics, 
politics, and administration to the so 
ciology of religion, law, authority, 
leadership, and knowledge. Not least 
among his fields of inquiry was that of 
music; the present volume, translated 
from the German, is important to 
sociologists and musicians 

It was Weber's belief that social ac- 
tions are stabilized through four types 
of action (rational, evaluative, emo- 
tional, and traditional) with the 
properties of the action being deter- 
mined by the relation of means to ends. 

Music, as well as other fields of human 

action, is subject to these forces. 
Weber, in a tightly knit study, ana 


lyzes musical culture in terms of the 
rational and non-rational patterns it 
assumes. It is his thesis that the dis- 


tinguishing feature which led to the 
development of Western music as con- 
trasted with that of other cultures lies 
in its unusual development this 
regional area of rational structural pat- 
terns. The properties of this musical 
rationality are examined, and the social 
and technical forces which played a 
role in its historical growth come under 
a closely reasoned scrutiny. The trans- 
lators have provided a fifty-two page 
introduction summarizing his argument, 
together with copious references and 
editorial notes. 


A BOOK OF DESCANTS. By Willys Peck 
Kent. (New York: Vantage Press), 
1958. 94 pp. No price listed, 

Mr. Kent, long associated with the music 

division of the Ethical Culture Schools, 

first experimented with the use of des- 
cants for intermediate and junior high 
school pupils as early as 1903. The 
present collection of fifty-five folk songs 
with descants are the result of a great 
many years’ use of this type of material 
to enrich the approach to part-singing 

The selection was made from those songs 

which Mr. Kent, after half a century in 

the teaching of music, felt were the most 


successful for classroom use, 


MARCHING BANDS 


With Field Formations 
WITCHCRAFT 
Arranged by Applebaum 
Formation by Wettlaufer 
THE STROLL 
Arranged by Applebaum 
Formation by Wettlaufer 
A WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 
Arranged by Applebaum 
Formation by Wettlaufer 
THE OLD GREY MARE 
Arranged by Panella 
Formation by Walker 
ON THE SQUARE 
Arranged by Panella-Yoder 
Formation by Walker 


BEST IN MARCHING BANDS 


ACROSS THE FIELD (Ohio State)—Alford 
DEAR OLD NEBRASKA U—Alford 
FIGHT ON (So. Cal.)—Alford 

GO U NORTHWESTERN—Alford 
ILLINOIS LOYALTY—Guild 

IOWA CORN SONG (lowa State)—Gori 
MIGHTY OREGON—Perfect 
MINNESOTA ROUSER—Alford 

NAVY BLUE AND GOLD—Alford 
NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH — Yoder 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Egner 
ON WISCONSIN—Yoder 


RAMBLING WRECK FROM 
GEORGIA TECH—Yoder 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Briege! 
VICTORS, THE Michigan)—Alford 
$2.00 each 


BAND BOOKS 


BiG@) BAND BOOK—Arranged by Lang 
Containing: Tenderly, Canadian Sunset, Senti- 
mental Journey, Sweetheart of Sigma Chi, 
Christopher Columbus, Bugle Cal! Rag, Prisoner 
of Love, Dear Hearts and Gentle People, Sioux 
City Sue, Anniversary Waltz, Enjoy Yourself, 
Riders in the Sky, After You've Gone, I'll Walk 
Alone, San. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR SCHOOL 
BANDS—Arranged by Yoder 


27 of the top College songs in the country, 
arranged for 33 separate instrument books. 


DIXIELAND BAND BOOK—Arr. by Lang 
The sensational collection of 14 authentic 
Dixieland songs, and also including Dixieland 
fanfares and vamps for large and smali bands 
and Dixieland groups. 

SHOWCASE BAND BOOK— 

Arranged by Yoder and Lang 
16 popular Standards for all occasions. 


BANDMASTERS FOLIO OF COLLEGE 
MARCHES~—Arranged by H. L. Alford 


Presenting the Big Ten football songs and 
other college marches. 


—— ALL BAND BOOKS 
Parts: 50¢ Conductor: $2.00 


Write for Sample Literature 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 


31 West 54th Street - New York 19, N. Y. 
Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


Highest 


in the 


rated 


United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 

Any publisher 


our reference. 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET- CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Placements 


We place music teachers 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


516 Fitth Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


September-Octoher, Nineteen Vifty-cight 


HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC. By Doron 
K. Antrim. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.), 1958. 112 pp. $3.95. 


This book, written for adults, is frankly 
designed to induce people to tinker with 
the making and harmonizing of tunes. The 
“do it yourself” philosophy is here ap- 
plied to music, and Mr. Antrim makes it 
deceptively easy. Anyone can make music 
providing he reads this book and applies 
its principles and, says Mr. Antrim, it is 
all fun. Here are descriptions of how to 
perform on the autoharp, ukelele, har 
monica, xylophone, musical glasses, and 
to “play them right off.” One then pro 
ceeds to learn “How to Play the Piano 
in Twenty Minutes” discovers that there 
is a “Short-cut to Playing the Accordion,” 
and how to make music on the recorder, 
guitar, and even how to “Give Yourself 
a Singing Lesson.” We then move to 
learning how to approach the brass, wood 
wind and stringed instruments, and the 
book closes with how to have fun playing 
music singly and together, with listings 
of the “Best Buys in Music Collections.” 
We are all in favor of having people enjoy 
themselves in making music, in learning 
how to sing and to play upon instru 
ments of all sorts and descriptions, and 
we recognize that a certain measure of 
inducement may be needed to “do it your- 
self.” But, at the same time, there is a 
certain measure of weat involved in 
learning how to have fun with music and 
we should, perhaps, be reasonably honest 
about it. 


MARCHING FOR MARCHING BANDS. 
gy Don arcouiller. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Company), 1958. 
131 pp. $4.00, 


If you are one of those who from time 
to time has wondered what has happened 
to the band’s traditional association with 
the military march during its annual 
period of gridiron pageantry; if you have 
puzzled, as we have, as to what those 
various formations down on the football 
field are actually intended to represent 
you will be pleased with author Don 
Marcouiller’s plea for a return to march- 
ing fundamentals during half-time 
periods, 

As illustrated in this book, the band 
man interested in sound principles of 
showmanship will find abundant sources 
of audience appeal in a fuller utiliza 
tion of precision marching drill. Not 
only is marching here emphasized for its 
own beauty of movement but fundamen 
tal drills and maneuvers are so clearly 
outlined and deseribed that, if thorough 
ly mastered, they provide ample means 
for new and original creations without 
the necessity of struggling each week 
with a new sequence of charts. 

So long as the band is to be allied with 
football, the ideas presented in this con 
cise and readable book are sound and 
defensible. They are in keeping with the 
band’s tradition, and they enable the 
marching band to present an intelligible 
half-time show without the constant aid 
of a blaring loud-speaker system. Fur 
thermore, utilization of precision march 
ing with imagination and ingenuity will 
vo far toward relieving the tedium and 
sameness of band shows on those Satu- 


urday afternoon TV productions 


THE PLACE OF MUSICOLOGY IN 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING. By Manfred 
Bukofzer. (New York: The Liberal 


Arts Press), 1957. 52 pp. 75 cents. 


This little brochure, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
was one of the last studies to come from 
the pen of the late Manfred Bukofzer. 
It is a closely reasoned argument on the 
place of music in American colleges and 
universities and, regardless of one’s 
point of reference with respect to music, 
it warrants careful study and considera 
tion by teachers of music not only in 
institutions of higher learning but also 
by those responsible to 
music education, Strongly recommended 


econdary school 


Show: 
y h \\ 


Tested, Proven, 


Real Money-Makers 


Everything you need 


in one boo 


List of suggested music 
Dialogue, cast of charac- 
ters 

Dance routines 

Audience Program 
Photos, sketches of stage 
settings, etc 

Publicity write-ups, ads 
Ideas for scenery panels 


“America” patriotic 
theme Ideal for com 
mencement, ete 

“More fun than a Circus” 
‘ a gala performance 
that will pack the audi 
tortum 

“Steppin’ Out” Musi 
cal Variety Show with 


Japanese, Italian and 
American backgrounds 
ow “e 
| get? Show Business A 
TV Variety Show’ with 


| Talent Hunts, et 
“On the Records” 


Phonograph records « ome 


to life Maximum enter 
tainment, Minimum effort! 
“Flying High” . . . lets 
your musical imagination 


oar with air travel theme 


$1.75 per copy 
(plus postage) 
WENGER 
FOLIPMENT Co. 
13 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minnesota 


Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 
If practice includes 
A metronome too.” 


The 


Electric 
‘PA NZ Metronome 
(ot 


course) 


‘How! Get Book METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1 


For S100 book, or information, write 


FRANZ MFG. CO... ING, 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of fab- 
rics and colors; excellent 
workmanship; reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog 
and samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 So. Fourth St. 
Greenville, ilinols 
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TAKE A LOOK 
AT THER 


THE BASIC TEACHING TOOL IN 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC CLASSES 


20 individual 
tone bars give 
20 youngsters « featured part in 
making melody. Keeps them 
alert, makes training fun. 


pitched in 
singing range of youngsters. Ideal 
for voice as well as instrumental 
training. 


Clearly marked sharps and flats, 
black and white as in piano key- 
boards, develops sound under- 
standing of tone ye 


SIGN MERE 
FOR YOUR 

cory 


TARG NNER, Inc. 


28 


CITY, STATE 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


represent the greatest change in the art 
of piano education in the past 100 years 


Rebert Whitferd CLASSIC Piane Methed 
Books 1 to &—-$1.60 each 


Whitford MODERN Piane Method 
Books 1 to 6-62.00 each 


Rebert Whitferd College Level Courses 
Keyboard Technic Course -$2.50 
Piano Pedaling Course—-82.50 

Music Interpretation Course—$2.50 


Robert 


If your dealer cannot supply you— Write 
Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. E, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fle. 


Send now for a Free copy of 


PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


MEJ ND GLEE. CLUB 


MARKET 
PLACE 


PLEASE refer to MEJ MARKET 
PLACE when writing about 
items advertised on this page. 


RECORDERS 


Precision German made WOOD "a 98 
j Ideal for Group teaching. 

| Try One- —see yourself. Please add 98.90 
| for postage. 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


ch 
chats, comet 


SYM PHONY LOTTO 


| | | SAXONY CLOTHES 
“ 198 GAMAL ST. (DEPT. MEJ) .Y.C. — WO 
| | — 
| BAND INSTRUMENTS 
| as 7 Rebuilt and New. New accessories. 
Rental Plan. School Budget Plans. Music 


It's New! It's Exciting! 


: ; Aptitude Test. Wri f log. Send your 
It's Educat to6 Players bigest Sets in 
MEYERS MUSIC COMPANY 

MARCEL 6. BISHOP | 454 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D.C. | 


| 
N R di 
GROWING UP WITH MUSK 


At last! A series of 6 albums based on the famous Beatrice and Max Krone 
Descant books. Beautiful voices, tasteful accompaniments, and Descant and 
Melody are first presented separately, for easy teaching, then together in 
a final “band.” $5.95 each. Set of 6 albums, $35.70. 

Our First Songs * Songs for Fun with Deseants * Very Easy Descants * Inter- 
mediate Descants * Songs to Sing with Descants * Instrumental A 
Album 


For the 
Elementary Music 
Supervisor and 
Classroom Teacher 


LEARN TO PLAY THE AU TOHARP 
A sound filmstrip for workshops and teacher self-instruction. $10.95. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Beautiful sound-color filmstrip set. $19.75. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BOWMAR RECORDS 


MEJ-1 
Los Angeles 29, California 
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TONE BELLS $1590 
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Keene Musical String Co. COLLAR 
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Order New Or Send For Swatches 
FREE 
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Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia, Chapter 315 
: 


HERE STUDENT MEMBERS OF 
THE MENC MEET EACH OTHER 
AND GREET THEIR FUTURE 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 


Fairmont State College (\airmont, West Virginia) Student 
Chapter No. 315, pictured above, wound up a successful year with 
a farewell dinner in honor of Mary B. Price, retiring chapter 
sponsor. Miss Price (pictured far right) has dedicated many 
hours to the task of teaching and improving the field ot 


long 
She was a member of the music faculty at the 


music education 
College for thirty-three years and taught for seven years in ele 
mentary, junior, and senior high schools prior to that. When 
music department in 1925, only two hours of 


she came to the 
rhe requirement has 


music were required of elementary teachers 
increased to eight hours—the last two hours were added 
Miss Price organized the student chapter 
Since 


now beet 
on her recommendation 
of MENC at the College in 1950, with thirty-six members 
then she has guided the thoughts of planning and program com 
mittees toward activities which are valuable and interesting to the 
students 

Programs for the past year included talks by 
teachers in the field, and curriculum requirement discussions by 
the registrar, both of which were very helpful to the members 
boxed candy to 
Music Edu 


Community 


xperienced 


Other activities included the successful sale of 


raise tunds to send delegates to the West Virginia 
Conterence in Charleston, and ushering for 
During the vear two new performing groups were added 


unl a madrigal 


cators 
Concerts 


to the music a brass choir 


roster in the form of 
singers group. MENC also sponsored a student recital in May 

\t the farewell dinner, Miss Price’s present and past MEN(¢ 
student members presented her with a beautiful hi-fi set and a 
with her name, dates, 


the event 


complete set of water glasses inscribed 
and the occasion, which were given as favors for 
members and officers of the organization shown ar¢ 
Wesley (second from right), 
instrumental instructor and Miss faculty 
Virginia Palmer (seated at piano), 
instructor; Willard Cobb (far left), vocal instructor; president, 
Beverly Canfield; vice-president, William Long; treasurer, Guy 
secretary, Vanessa Conaway. Miss 
now located in the MENC Headquarters office in Washington, 


1). C., as your Staff Student Membership Secretary 


Faculty 
Miss Price (far (;ragson 


Price’s 


right) ; 
successor as 
organ 


sponsor ; plano and 


Saporito, and Conaway is 


Staff Secretary for Student Member 
Headquarters office in Wash 
ington at the close of the \t that time, 
Sponsor Mary B. Price did not have any idea that one of het 
chapter flock would be helping to prepare the issue of the Journal 


[F:ditorial note: MEN( 
ship took up her new work in MEN( 
1958 spring school term 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


intended—nor did) Miss 


chapter photograph was 
standing 


Conaway, tor that matter. Miss 
left in the back row | 


ior which the 


Conaway pictured 


seventh from. the 
Emporia State Teachers College (\iiporia, IWatisas) Student 
No. 199 has students. Monthly 
held with a performing group from the chapter 
furnishing music for meeting, At the January 
\leen Watrous, Southwestern Division MEN¢ 
talked to the group on current problems in music education. In 


(Chapter a membership of 41 


mectings are 
each meeting 


president, 


February, members of the group acted as adjudicators for a 
county high school and assisted the music director in selecting 
tudents tor the District Music Festival 

Shown with the chapter members pietured are Robert M 


Paylor, head of the music department, and J. J. Weigand 


chapter sponsor 
Bowling Green State University (Vowling Green, Ohio) Stu 
dent Chapter No, 147 held concerts on the university campus dur 


which stimulated to a high degree both the student 


ing the year 


population and residents of Bowling Green. Last spring, for in 


had the privilege of hearing Paul Makara 


tarice chapter members 
of Roche ster, New York, moa Vvielm recital accompanied hy 
Myrtle Jensen of the university's music department; the Col 


James Paul Kennedy, who 


to modern 


legiate Chorale under the direction of 


presented a program ranging from sixteenth century 
compose! Robert Koff, New York 
highlighted a Partita tor 
Robert Chapman of the National Symphony Orche 


part of the Artist Seri Ruben Varea of New 


violinist who gave a concert 


which violin accompamed 


faculty the 


tra a program 


Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers College, Chapter 199 
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York in a violin recital; the McClure High School Band in a 
program presented in the new auditorium ; the university's A Cap- 
pella Choir at its annual home concert, conducted by James Paul 
Kennedy and Charlotte Bliesch, student; Robert Chapman, pianist 


member in a program featuring Ravel's “Gaspard de 


la Nuit” and Prokofieff’s “Sonata No. 7.” 

lhe report of these interesting activities was sent to the 
Journal by Harry S. Spangler, chairman, Committee on Music 
yra Department of Music, Bowling Green State University 


(Chapter sponsor is Richard Ecker 


University of Chattanooga (Chattanooga, Tennessee) Student 


( hapter %) sent a picture to the Journal showing some of 
their members m a presentation of authentic Japanese musk 

Phe prograt vas conceived by the members themselves. They 
also did all of the research work for the background, continuit 
ind form of interpretive dancing. The costumes and backdrop 

hown mm the pieture are authentic. The students planned to make 
Japane nusical instruments but lack of proper materials caused 
them t bstitute Western instruments producing the closest 
cor nin ound The program w © successiul and well 
received that it Va preset ed three time instead of me, as 
ongmally planned 
kK. D. Rushworth is sponsor of Chapter 236 


Richmond Professional lastitute (Richmond, Virginia) Stu 


dent Chapter No, 268 has a membership of 23. Their activities 
over the past year included preparing a newsletter for alumni, 
observation of special elementary and secondary music groups in 


Richi 


chapter, guest 


| 
rel 


NEA 


national 


student 
MEN(¢ 


chool with the 
ind a spring 


mectings 


peakers trip to 


headquarters at the NEA Education Center in Washington, D. ¢ 
Chapter members and their sponsor, Donald B. Tennant, were 
eleomed by their headquarters staff and conducted on a tour of 
thy kA Center 
Otheers of Chapter 268 are Don Gobble, president; Fred 
(Clements, vice-president; Jane Larson, secretary-treasuret 
Wartburg College (Waverly, lowa) Student Chapter No. 63 
has a major project cach year in opera production. The picture 
ipter member ome of whom are in costume for Menot 

tis opera The Telephone produced last vear. Profits from 
this project have been used in the current school year to finance 
reception tollow ine tudent and faculty recitals Iwo one-act 
pers Bastien and Bastienne” and “Trouble in Tahiti,” were 
produced by the departments of music and speech at Wartburg 
the first time mm the | to ot the college that the two depart 
ents have cooperated in such an undertaki 


the 
Cedar 


with 
College, 


Clther wtivitt vearly exchange programs 


tudent chapter at lowa Stat Teachers 


Y te 


by 


Above: Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa, Chapter 63 
Below: 


Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Va., Ch, 268 


we 


4 


Above: University of Chattanooga, Tenn., Chapter 236 
Below: Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, 
Chapter 255 


lralls; 


sponsoring 


vocal clinics on campus; 
(Valentine’s Way 


erving as guides and hosts tor 


all student body activities dance, 


jam sessions, etc.) : tormation of a madrigal group composed ot 
senior students. The chapter has had student representation at 
state, division, and national conventions for the past four years 


Sponsor of Chapter 63 is Mai Hogan 


Mississippi State College for Women (Columbus) Student 
Chapter No reorganized im 1957: fourteen 
members were enrolled, and the following officers were elected: 
president, Annette Rees ; 
Ellyn Hutto; 
Kimbrough 


255 was December 
vice-president, Carolyn Leslie; 
Patti Shelton, and 
Tommie Scrivener and Mary 
appointed bulletin board chairmen. Faculty 
Camealy, assistant department 

Chapter 255 is proud of the fact that Catherine Jane Maxwell, 


secretary, 
Helen 


Virginia Sennett were 


treasurer, Sue reporter, 
advisor is Edward G. 
protessor 
a member, was elected secretary of a state group to stimulate and 
coordinate all chapters within the state 


The March meeting consisted of an interesting discussion on 
teaching materials in music education, led by Mr. Camealy. 
Four hundred and fifty books were reviewed, and about half of 
these books were made available to students at the meeting. In 
May, members held a meeting followed by a picnic, at which they 
invited Ernestine Ferrell, supervisor of music for the State of 


Mississippi. Miss Ferrell gave a talk to all music majors and then 
an informal round-table discussion and question and 
followed by individual 
beneficial 

\t the 
Dr. 


conduc ted 


answer session with the student members, 


conferences. Everyone felt the meetings were mutually 
and hope to make such events an 


the student 


feature 


Ferrell, 


innual chapter 


Miss 


end of and 


meetings, members, 
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Mrs. Sigired Matson (head, department of music), Maude 
Walker, principal, Campus’ Elementary Demonstration School, 
and Ellene Ransom, dean of instruction at the College, spent an 
enjoyable and relaxing evening at Fairview Plantation, home of 
sponsor Edward G. Camealy. 


Maryville College ( Maryville, Tennessee) Student Chapter No. 
383 meets twice monthly. On campus, the chapter is referred to as 
the Music Education Club. During the 1957-58 school year, the 
club made use of the Division of Fine Arts faculty as resources 
for speakers at meetings. Among the interesting programs was a 
demonstration, directed by Mares Collins of the piano 
faculty, of pre-school music classes. Other programs included a 
lecture by Katharine C. Davies, chairman of the Division of Fine 
Arts, on the history of the pipe organ; a panel discussion of 
various fields of music teaching, each phase represented by a 


Gloria 


faculty member specialized in his particular field; a lecture by 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Schoen (also faculty members) on their 
study at the Salzburg Mozarteum, and a speech by Erwin H 
Schneider, chairman of music education at the University of 


Tennessee. Once a semester, students in the instrumental meth 
ods classes performed in a music education recital. Chapter mem- 
bers also utilized the pre-college string ensemble as a laboratory 
orchestra in which music education majors played the instru- 
ments they had learned during the year. Students felt that this 
activity was rewarding not only in added knowledge of certain 
instruments, but also for the chance it gave them to observe 
rehearsal procedures. Each student had the opportunity to con 
duct at least one rehearsal during the school season. The last 
program of the year centered around the students who had com 
pleted a year of student teaching 
The chapter sponsor is Kent Perry 


CURRICULUM-ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION 


The Music Teacher and Public Relations. Prepared for 
Commission III (Music in General School Administration) 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Edward J. Her- 
mann. 1958. 48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00. 


Let’s Keep Our Balance in Education, by Lyman V. Ginger, 
president of the National Education Association of the 
United States. Reprinted from the February 1958 Journal 
of the National Education Association. 1958. Four-page 
leaflet. Single copy 5c; dozen 35c. 


Guiding Principles for School Music Group Activities. Re- 
port of a joint committee representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Contest 
and Activities Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. Adopted by the NCACSC, 1957. 8 pp. 25c. 


Music Education in a Changing World. Part II of the 1958 
report for the Music in American Life Commission on Music 
in the Community. 1958. 60 pp. and cover. $1.00. 


Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared for the 
Music in American Life Commission on Standards of Litera- 
ture and Performance by the Committee on Literature and 
Interpretation of Music for Choral Organizations, Helen M. 
Hosmer, chairman. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “As- 
sembly Singing,” “Choral Music in the Junior High School 
and Its Relation to the Adolescent with Particular Refer- 
ence to Boys’ Voices.” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50c. 


Music for Fours and Fives. Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kindergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. 1958. 32 pp. Paper cover. 75c. 

Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction (Piano in 
the Classroom). This book discusses the related teaching 
areas of Keyboard Experience, Piano Classes, and Private 


Instruction. A guide and aid for all who are concerned 
with teaching or curriculum planning. 1957. 48 pp. and 
cover. $1.00, 


Music Begins with the Piano. An illustrated brochure pre- 
senting opinions of leading educators regarding the im- 
portance of piano as a basic musical instrument in music 
education. 1958. 8 pp. and cover. 10c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education— 
1948-1956. Prepared by William S. Larson. Published as 
the 1957 Fall Issue of the Journal of Research in Music 
Education, the Bibliography includes more than 2,000 titles 
not contained in Mr. Larson’s 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 
165 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $3.00. 


Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A 
Music Education Research Council publication prepared by 
a special committee under the chairmanship of Earl E 
Beach. 1958. 100 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Recent Publications for Music Educators 


(Partial List—Complete Annotated List of Titles on Request) 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


RESEARCH 
Journal of Research in Music Education. A pubtiention of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direct- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. Two issues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscrip- 
tion: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) 
$6.75. 

STRINGS 


The String Instruction Program in Music Education. A 
series of reports issued by the MENC Committee on String 
Instruction in the Schools, Gilbert Waller, general chairman. 


String Instruction Program No, I (SIP 1). Reprinted, 1957, 
from Music in American Education (Source Book II). 
24 pp. and cover. 75c. Chapters: (1) The Importance of 
Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instrument Study 
and Playing. (3) Improvement in Teacher Training Cur- 
ricula in Strings. (4) Basic Principles of String Playing 
as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) Minimum Stand- 
ards for String Instruments in the Schools. 


Bibliography for String Teachers (SIP Il). Albert Wassell 
and Walter Haderer (String Instruction Program II). 1957. 
Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50c. 

String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems 
(SIP III). By John Shepard and Subcommittee (String 
Instruction Program III). 1957. 12 pp. and cover, 50c. 


Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP IV). By William 
Hoppe and Subcommittee (String Instruction Program IV). 
1957. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. Included in the 
same pamphlet with SIP V. 

Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By 
Gerald Doty and Subcommittee (String Instruction Program 
V). 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in same pamphlet 
with SIP IV, which see for price. 
Why Have a String Program? (SIP 
Holmes and Subcommittee (String 
VI). Planographed. 7 pp. and cover, 
same pamphlet with SIP VII. 


The Selection and Care of a String Instrument (SIP VII). 


Markwood 
Program 
in 


VI). By 
Instruction 
50c. Included 


By Frank Hill and Subcommittee (String Instruction Pro- 
gram VII). 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in same 
pamphlet with SIP VI, which see for price. 

Basic Principles of Double Bass Playing (SIP VIII). By 
Edward Krolick (String Instruction Program VIII). 1957. 


Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 5c. 


Basic Principles of Cello Playing (SIP IX) 
ter, Jr. (String Instruction Program IX). 
graphed. 14 pp. and cover. 50c. 

Basic Principles of Violin Playing (SIP X). By Paul Rolland 
(String Instruction Program X). Contains 40 engraved 
examples and illustrations. Ready about October, 1958, 64 
pp. and cover. $1.50 


By Louis Pot 
1957. Plano 


ALSO: CONFIRMATION ROBES 
PULPIT 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


write or phone your neorest MOORE office — ask for catalog F2. 


MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3.2800 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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ROBES 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A Department of the National Education Association 


FOUNDED 1907 


Votume 45, No. 1 


Copyright 1058 by Music Educators Nati ic 1201 St.. N.W., Washington 6. 


1958 


D.C. 


NATIONAL BOARD 
1958-1960 


President—Karl D. Ernst, San Francisco, Calif. 

Piret Vice-Pres-—Wm. B. McBride, Columbus, O. 

Second Vice-Pres,—Mary R. Tolbert, Columbus, 0. 

Members-at-Large—Wayne 8. Hertz, Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Wash.; Fred 
Ohlendorf, Long Beach, Calif.; Louis G. Wer- 
sen, Philadelphia; Harold C. Youngberg, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Division Presidents (1957-1959) 
Kasrtern—William O. Roberts, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
North Central—William R. Sur, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Sou thweatern—Aleen Watrous, Wichita, Kans. 
Northweat—A. Verne Wilson, Portland, Ore. 
Weatern——Roy Freeburg, San Francisco, Calif. 
Southern-—Earl E. Beach, Greenville, N.C. 


Presidents of Auxiliaries (1958-1960) 
National Interecholastic Music Activities Com- 
miasion—Al G. Wright, Lafayette, Ind, 
Music Industry Councitl—G. Richard Hess, Park 
Ridge, Til. 


Executive Committee (1958-1960) 


Karl D. Ernst (Chairman), William B, McBride, 
Mary R. Tolbert. Earl E. Beach, William R. 
Sur, A. Verne Wilson, Louis G. Wersen, Har- 
old C. Youngberg. 


State Presidents National Assembly 


Chairman, the MENC First Vice-President, 
William B. MeBride. 


Associated Organizations 
College Band Directors National Association— 
President, Frederick Fennell, Rochester, N.Y. 


National Association of College Wind and Per- 
cussion Inatructors National Chairman, 
Frank Lidral, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Councils 

Council of Past Presidente—Chairman for 1958- 
1960 to be elected. 

Council of State Editore—Chairman, Clyde W. 
Holsinger, N. Manchester, Ind. 

Couneil of State Supervisors of Musio—Chair- 
man, David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Council of In-and-About Clubse—Chairman, E. 
Arthur Hill, Elgin, 1. 

Music Education Research Council--Chairman, 
Robert W. House, Duluth, Minn. 


Journal of Research in Music Education 
Editor—aAlien P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1959 
MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 
Eastern January 23-27, Buffalo, New York 


Southwestern February 22-25, Wichita, Kansas 
Northwest March 4-7, Seattle, Washington 
Western Mar. 2 
Southern April 
NorthCentral May 7-10, Chicago, Ilinois 


5, Salt Lake City Utah 
. Roanoke, Virginia 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Bulletin Board 

Worth Looking Into 

Awards and Competitions 

Advertisers Index 

The Art of Teaching. Stanley Chapple...... 

Back to School. Editorial Zabiela, 

Music and Education in Our American Democracy. Leon Mones 

1959 MENC Division Conventions 

Eastern Plarning Conference at Work. Pictures 

Administrators Go All Out for the Arts, AASA Convention 

A Band Leader Speaks Out. R. B. Watson 

State Music Education Activities. 1958-1959 Calendar 

An Approach to Costuming. Laura Zirner 

Everyone Wants To Be Wanted. George H. Zimmerman 

The First Lady of Music. Helen M,. Hosmer 

College Band Directors National Association. CBDNA Convention 

BMI’s Sixth Annual Student Composer's Radio Awards Competition 

Class Work Toward Keyboard Proficiency. Robert H. Watkins 

Results of Instrumental Music Survey. Ross Capshaw 

Letters 

Note About the New A. F. of M. President 

The Changing Scene 

A Compact, Useful and Economical School Music Suite. 
Warren A. Wesler 

New Books 

Collegiate Newsletter 
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OF 


rHE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a_ Department of the Naty 


Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization representing all 
teacher-training institut 


shases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, 


Membership open to any person actively interested in music education Headquarters 
publication Office: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington ¢ 

Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler 

\ssistant Executive Secretary: Gene Morlan 


\dministrative Assistant: Geraldine Ivie 
Director of Publications: C. V. Buttelman 
Assistant Director of Publications: Charles L. Gary 


rHE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is 
six times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-\ 
lune-July) 

Subscription: $3.50 per year; Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00; Single copies 65« 

Publication and Editorial Office: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.« 

Editorial Board: Wiley I Housewright (chairman), Frances M. Andrews, John W. Bea 
Boyle, Allen P. Britton, Charles M. Dennis, Karl D. Ernst, R. Bernard Fitzger 
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CHORAL DIRECTORS who know 
about Shawnee Fess are 


* 
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oN 
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CONFIDENT 


The piece may be difficult (like Normand 
Lockwood's | Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say), or it may be easy (like Warren 
Angell’s O Sing a New Song), but regard- 
less of technical demands, choral direc- 
tors can be confident that Shawnee Press 
writers and editors have made sure it will 
sound, chorally. 


WELL ORGANIZED 


The secret of good organization is plan- 
ning ahead. Subscribers to Shawnee Press’ 
Music Library Associates Service get reg- 
ular bulletins reminding them about 
upcoming events. Also, they have a Basic 
Library of Shawnee Press choral music, 
to which they add up to 60 new Refer- 
ence Copies each year. (Good? Write for 
more information.) 


For complete information about Christmas Music Programs, 
other new Fred Waring Choral Music, Shawnee Press ° 
Reference Recordings, or the Music Library 

Associates Service, send the coupon today to: 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


INFORMED 


Choral directors on the Shawnee Press 
mailing list keep up-to-date in knowing 
not only what new music is available, but 
how it might be programmed most effec- 
tively. (Have you received a copy of the 
new folder of Christmas Programs? it's 
available at no charge. Write.) 


— ™ 


ENERGETIC 


Naturally, choral directors have more time 
and energy available for other work when 
they use Sownee Press Reference Record- 
ings to evaluate new, unfamiliar repertory, 
(instead of a piano-piunking chore, you 
spend a relaxed evening listening to hi- 
fi recordings with score in hand. Ten LP 
albums that you can borrow for 30 days, 
no charge. Write.) 


SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. ‘Relawere Water Gap, Penna. 


ENTHUSIASTIC 


They can't help but be enthusiastic when 
their singers’ eyes light up, and they 
know they can count on strong audience 
a proval. (Have you heard There’s a 

eetin’ Here Tonight? And, are you meee. 
ing your youngsters’ enthusiasm high with 
the Fred Waring Collections for Younger 
Singers? If not, write.) 


ENTERTAINED 


Even if they never perform them, choral 
directors enjoy reviewing items like Liv- 
ingston Gearhart's Who Built The Ark? It's 
scored for mixed chorus, piano, hammer 
and saw, and it's a gasser! Shawnee 
people are, by and large, serious folk, but 
they enjoy a good joke from time to time, 
and if it's a musical one, all the better. 
(Better get on the list.) 


. Please send, by return mail, at no charge . 
(€) New Christmas Music Folder . 
‘ () Fred Waring Choral Catalog ° 
Catalog of Shawnee Press Reference Recordings 
(J Information about Music Library Associates Service a 
. . 
NAME. 
. 
ADDRESS 
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oe f/three 12” L.P. albums dedicated to symphonic band 
musid ive sound realism. Each of the twenty-four selections 
has spe features that will be of interest to your band. 


Available in either monaural ($4.98 ea.) or stereo ($5.98 ea.) 
from your record dealer. Distributed by Allied Record Sales Co., 
1041 .N. Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. Order the set for 
your band library today. 


Album CHICAGO SYMPHONIC BAND 
Herman Clebanoff, Guest Conductor 
SIDE 1 
**Carnival”’ Variations — Trumpet Trio & Band —Jacohy,/ McRae 
Latin Lament — Kepner 
Juba Dance — Dett, McRae 
Night Clouds — Budka 
Jubilee — Kenn) 
SIDE 2 
Proud Heritage — Latham 
Pastels — Mc Rae 
Swingin’ Reel—Latham 
Autumn Beguine — Schaefer 
El Dorado — Mc Rae 
Album CHICAGO SYMPHONIC BAND 


James Neilson, Guest Conductor 


SIDE 1 

Fanfare & Allegro — Williams 
Caprice — Mc Rae 

Il Pasticcio —Latham 


Marche de Concert— Bright 
Pan-American Samba— 
SIDE 2 

Cuban Fantasy— Kepner 

Coat of Arms— Kenny 

Three Chorale Preludes — Latham 


OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY SYMPHONIC BAND 
James Neilson, Conductor 


SIDE 1 
Brighton Beach— Latham 
Symphonic Suite — Wi/liams 


SIDE 2 

“English March”’ from Folksongs for Band — Leidzen 
Tangier — Mc Rae 

Court Festival —Latham 

Musica Simpatica— Rhoads 


ant eames FOR SYMPHONIC BAND," a plete cond d score book con- 


t all selecti recorded in each of the three albums is available from: 


| | | 
| 
ay, Ghicage 
i 
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\ 
Oklahoma 
University 
band 


